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FADDISTS 


and 


‘One Born 
Every 
Minute 


As unfailing as the summer flies 
is the ever recurring fad of chain 
letters. Now a Prosperity Club, 
now a Prayer Chain, always they 
‘threaten dire things to him who breaks the se- 
quence. This time it is a prayer to the Little 

Flower that started, or is purported to have 
started, in 1903. The recipient is to make five 
"copies and to mail them to five friends within 
‘four days, or else. Now do a little figuring for 
yourself. If you write this letter five times 
today, within four days there will be 25 copies 
in circulation; within eight days 125 copies, 
"within 52 days 1 billion, 220 million, 703 thou- 
sand, 125 copies. There are only 130 million 
people in the U. S. Within 52 days, then, each 
person in the nation could have received ten 
copies; within three months every person in 
the world could have received it 2,385 times, 
‘since it would have been copied 2 quadrillion 
°384 trillion, 185 billion, 791 million, 15 thou- 
“sand, 625 times. Since 1903—well, the number 
‘would be 145,733 followed by 1635 zeros. No 
wonder the world is in such turmoil—the evi- 
‘dent punishment for neglecting to “pass it on.” 


But seriously, this multiplication of chain 
/ prayers and chain letters does not go on inde- 
finitely, because it takes time and effort to make 
five copies of a prayer. Does it ever occur, I 
wonder, to mongers of dirty stories that such a 
chain of filthy jokes might easily go on un- 
‘broken? They tell the story on January 1, and 
by April 1 every person in the world could 
have heard it 2,385 times! And who is taking 
the blame for the sins and the scandal? 


TOPERS 


A taxi service of unusual scope 
has been employed for some time in 
larger cities of the country. Ifa 
driver finds that “under the circumstances” due 
to over-indulgence in drink, he is unable to drive 
his car home, he may call for a taxi. Two driv- 
ers will immediately be sent in a single cab. 
One driver will assist the fare into the cab, 
while the other will follow in the fare’s cab. At 
their destination the chauffeurs will help the in- 
capacitated passenger into his home, put his car 
in the garage, place the keys on the front room 
table, and return to headquarters. It certainly 
makes driving a bit safer for the sober, who 
are constantly in danger from _ intoxicated 
motorists, as well as for the unfortunate drink- 
ers themselves. 

One thing the inebriate cannot do, though. 
He cannot summon a carriage that will re- 
instate him in the esteem of his neighbors. He 
has proven himself beastly before the public, he 
has mortified his wife and children, he has 
sacrificed his self-respect for a brief hour of 
questionable pleasure. 

Still, men are quick to forget. When the 
prodigal son squandered his fortune and re- 
turned penniless to his father’s roof, to the 
home he had forsaken, he was welcomed. And 
even though the widow’s share is wasted by a 
thoughtless son, yet he is her son and is re- 
ceived again. Cursed and beaten seventy times 
seven times, the faithful wife still awaits in 
tears the stumbling footfalls of her unworthy 
husband. What a picture of our own miserable 
life, departing from God, carousing in sin, and 
returning to share His pardon and heap on 
new abuses! God, too, is quick to forget. 
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OFFERTORY PRAYERS. 


GOD HAS CREATED 
US MARVELOUSLY, 


MYSTICAL UNION 
SYMBOL 


PARTICIPATION 
REALITY 


: =—— a a a a a 


WATER 


(curisT) 


OUR 
HUMANITY 


(we) 
CHRIST'S 
DIVINITY 





The Symbolism of the Chart 


Once the Offertory has begun, we have entered into the gates of the 
Holy of Holies, where only the Faithful may enter. We form a circle 
around the altar and offer all that is to be used for the Holy Sacrifice. 
All within that circle is to be made holy for the purpose of Sacrifice. 
All there has been set apart from profane use and dedicated to God. 
The grapes and wheat are standard symbols for the sacred Species. 

The brackets in the middle of the chart are only a means of pointing 
out the governing thought of the prayer for the mingling of water 
with the wine, and are an aid to impress upon the mind the beauty of 
the comparison contained in the prayer. 

The chalice with “Offerimus” inscribed represents the offering of 
the water and wine. The two cruets, one having “V”, Vinum—Wine, 
representing the sacrificial wine, which we ask God to come and bless; 
the other having “A”, Aqua—Water, inscribed, represent the hum- 
ble spirit with which we should offer it. 
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‘THE first idea in Sacrifice is that 

a gift be offered, so that when 
God accepts this gift, we shall be 
able to render due homage to Him 
and obtain our salvation. What, 
then, do we offer to God at the offer- 
tory? Is it merely bread and wine 
and water? No, we must include 
ourselves in it. That is why the 
Church so insists on our being 
present for this principal part of 
the Mass, because it would not be 
just for us to receive a share in that 
which we did not offer. Yet, on the 
other hand, the mere fact that we 
are present for the offertory does not 
mean that we have offered. It is 
certainly the most proper thing to 
say the prayers with the priest, or 
at least to participate in the spirit of 
the offertory by not permitting any 
hindrances to destroy our attention. 
One such hindrance is ignorance. If 
we knew the sentiments contained in 
the prayers of the offertory, we 
should not neglect to say them. In 
them is contained our total dedica- 
tion to God through the one great 
Sacrifice. If we are looking for a 
perfect morning offering, one more 
perfect than that which is contained 
in the offertory cannot be imagined. 


The Offering of the Host 


We, by the hand of the priest, 
offer to the Heavenly Father the 
spotless host. Although the priest 
says “I offer,” his hands become our 
hands because he offers it for his 
own sins and for our sins and the 
sins of all the faithful living and 
dead. Certainly, seeing what is go- 
ing to be done with our offering (the 
host), we ought to place ourselves 
along side it on the paten, because 
after all, the host represents our 
life. God does not demand our life, 
but in exchange, the little piece of 
bread. 
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The Prayer for the Mingling of the 
Water with the Wine 


To show you that this offering of 
ourselves is actually the mind of the 
Church, let us look at the prayer 
which the priest says while he min- 
gles the water with the wine. The 
most perfect love which ever existed 
is the love which the Trinity has in 
itself. God willed that this love be 
shared with creatures. For this 
reason, He created man marvelously, 
according to His own likeness; but 
man soon spoiled that likeness by 
sin. Then by a still more marvelous 
deed He sent His Son to redeem this 
fallen mankind which is so weak, yet 
not wholly bad. We have as a result 


. 


the Incarnation of God the Son, hav- 
ing Human and Divine nature in a 
union which is called Hypostatic. 
Into this union we cannot enter, but 
there is a union into which we can 
enter, namely, the Mystical Union. 
If God the Son has a claim to our 
human nature (and He has) then, 
through His decree of Love (Incar- 
nation) we have a claim to His 
Divinity for the same reason. And 
it is through this Sacrifice that we 
renew our claim and refurnish our- 
selves with all that this Mystical 
Union can give us, namely, the 
Humanity and Divinity of Christ. 
Rut since it would be difficult for us 
always to be attentive to such high 
truths, by virtue of our own powers, 


we are shown (by a picture) the 
union which should exist between 
ourselves and Christ by the union of 
the two simple natural substances, 
water and wine. The wine, with its 
beautiful color and rich flavor, repre- 
sents the Divinity of Christ; the 
water, weak and colorless, as it is, is 
a striking picture of our human 
frailty unaided by grace. Once the 
two are united nothing can separate 
them. Once we are united with 
Christ nothing should be able to 
separate us from Him; but we know 
how foolishly we act. The mixture of 
water and wine is, however, more 
than a picture; it is the substance 
which loses itself in the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 


—es A NEW YEAR’S SALAD =" 


Most of us would be 
proud if those with whom 
we work would give a din- 
ner in our honor, like the 
one the baseball writers of 
New York gave Eddie Bran- 
nick, secretary of the New 
York Giants. This was 
printed on the menu card: 
“To Eddie—You’ve never 
said ‘No’ when you had a 
chance to do a favor or 
looked the other way when 
you had a chance to say 
‘Hello!’ ” 
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Cross Lines 


Two rough-hewn beams, 
O Jesus, form Thy Cross on Calvary. 


To me 

It seems 

They symbolize my life 

With its God’s-will-resisting strife. 


The one, upright, 

That ever points up to the sky, 
Reminds me of Thy Father’s Will— 
Thy food by day and rest by night— 


That I must unreservedly fulfill 


To reach my goal on high. 


The transverse one— 


Lily Pons rehearsed one 
song an hour a day for four 
months in order to sing it 


That ever parallel to earth would run— 
Is my self-seeking will, perverse, 
That, running counter to God’s manifest design 





perfectly. 


Roe Fulkerson tells about 
a man who told his less 
prosperous friend that he 
was going to give his son 
an automobile for Christ- 
mas. The friend said he 
was not able to give his son 
an automobile, but that he 
intended to give his boy one 


1938 


Whene’er His crosses mine, 


Brings on my head the well-deservéd curse 


That on my bone-bared shoulder’s laid 


hour of his time each day 
| | during the following year. 


* > iz 


It was a pine tree which 
murmured: “The young 
pine knows the secrets of 
the ground. The old pine 
knows the stars.” 


* * * 


Belle Osbourne, daughter 
of the woman Stevenson 
married, served as her step- 
father’s secretary for a 
time. When he was too ill 
to speak, when he lacked 
strength for holding a pen- 
cil, she taught him the deaf 
and dumb alphabet, enab- 
ling him to dictate to her 
with his fingers. 


The galling cross my disobedience has made. 


A fool, indeed, 

Were I 

This loving lesson not to heed. 
In future, then, I’ll try 


My stubborn will with God’s sweet will divine 


In perfect harmony to align. 
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* * * 


That reminds us of the 
blind historian, Prescott, 
who had a contrivance of 
wires set apart the distance 
of a line. When this was 
placed over the paper he 
was able to write his books 
unassisted by a secretary. 
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“God Wills It!” 


and the 


CRUSADES Were On 


Donald Shaughnessy 


REGORY VII was dead. Out from the 

cloistered walls of Cluny came Otho of 
Lagery. As he emerges from his beloved mon- 
astery we see him catch the standard of Peter 
as it falls from the dying hands of the Great 
Gregory. Gregory had fought a grand fight, 
but the day was, as yet, not won. Otho, the 
monk, had much to do! 

The See of Peter was in the hands of the 
usurper, Guibert. Guibert, as anti-pope, held 
his position solely by the military prowess of 
the Emperor, Henry IV. Henry, who had been 
in constant disagreement with the Holy See 
over the Investiture question, was at present 
triumphant. As Pope Urban II, Otho was forced 
to wander about seeking assistance with which 
to regain the Vicariate of Christ on earth. Once 
this position was won he would begin to “gird 
the loins” of a sadly disorganized Church. 

Conditions throughout Europe seemed to be 
in sympathy with the condition which was 
Rome’s. From the north had come those tall, 
blond, stalwarts, the Normans, to conquer the 
Saracens. In Spain the blood of Christian and 
Moor was flowing intermittently in their strug- 
gle for supremacy. William the Conqueror was 
making fast his conquest of England. The 
whole of Europe was in turmoil; for coupled 
with these major conflicts there were the lesser 
wars being carried on by the petty feudal chief- 
tains, who fought for aggrandizement, revenge, 
or the sheer love of the fight. The bearing of 
arms had become a necessity. With the excep- 
tion of those sons who were destined for Re- 
ligion, every able bodied man was in military 
service. It was to these men that Urban was 
to make his plea at Clermont. 

This spirit of unrest did not confine itself to 
civil matters; for at this time Europe was un- 
dergoing a tremendous spiritual change. Al- 
though a certain amount of asceticism had per- 
meated the whole of medieval Christianity, it 
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was not until the end of the eleventh century 
that it became such an important factor in the 
lives of the people at large. Undoubtedly, this 


was due to slow spiritual progress which had 
been taking place for centuries, but the occasion 
which brought it into prominence was the re- 
formation of the Religious Orders. Once given 
the impetus the movement grew with astound- 
Interest in life after death was 
self-abnegation 


ing rapidity. 
quickened. Self-denial and 
were widely practiced. 
Legends of Saints lived 
solely on mortification 
and fasting. Sinners 
were exhorted to repent 
and to atone for their 
failings. Men vied with 
one another as to the 
severity of their penan- 
ces and discipline. At 
this time pilgrimages 
had reached their peak. 
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There were pilgrimages to this or that holy 
place, but the pilgrimage which stood out in the 
minds of these men and women, was the jour- 
ney to the Holy Land. The land which was 
hallowed by the steps of the Master; the land 
in which one could relive the sorrows and joys 
of Christ, the Son of God. 


These pilgrimages grew in size until they 
reached the proportions of migrations. In 1073 
sorrow and desire for vengeance filled the 
hearts of these holy pilgrims; for the Holy 
Land had fallen into the hands of a fanatical 
sect, the Fatimites. Holy places were dese- 
crated, sanctuaries were violated, relics and all 
those things dear to the heart of Christendom 
were outraged. This vandalism of things holy 
did not satisfy the Fatimites They soon be- 
gan to prey upon the caravans of pilgrims. 
With their killing and ravaging these sons of 
Mohammed made im- 
possible the undertak- 
ing which the Chris- 
tians had grown to love. 

As Urban secretly 
made his way across the 
Alps, the thought of 
these outrages was up- 
permost in his mind. 
The secrecy of this 
journey was of neces- 
sity ; for should Guibert 
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or the Emperor discover his plan of appeal to 
the men of France, his cause would be lost. 
Urban made straight for the stronghold of his 
friend and staunch supporter, Raymond of 
Toulouse. Here he knew he should receive the 
necesary encouragement to continue his bold 
venture. From Toulouse, Urban set out for 
Clermont, passing on the way his old home at 
Cluny. Here he received a warm reception and 
new hope that his plan might succeed. From 
hence to the setting of the Council of Clermont. 

As Urban made his way to the gayly decorat- 
ed rostrum, his golden head appearing majes- 
tically above the ermine of his flowing robes a 
tremendous silence came over the throng which 
covered the hillside. On rising from prayer he 
was met with a stillness, of which the winds and 
the birds of the air seemed mindful. Then like 
the distant rumble of thunder he began to 
speak, not in the customary Latin, but in their 
beloved Romance. His enthusiasm grew until 
his words, like sudden bolts of lightning, 
cracked over the heads of his intent audience. 

He called upon all his natural gifts of oratory 
to depict to them the horrifying picture of the 
captivity of the Sacred City, where Christ had 
suffered and died. “Let them turn their weap- 
ons dripping with the blood of their brothers 
against the enemy of the Christian faith. Let 
them—oppressors of orphans and widows, mur- 
derers and violators of churches, robbers of the 
property of others, vultures drawn by the scent 
of battle—let them hasten, if they love their 
souls, under their captain Christ to the rescue 
of Sion.” Suddenly the cry, “Dieu lo vult! God 
wills it!” drowned his voice and transformed 
the gathering into a frenzy of enthusiasm. 

In a trice gallant men of France left home, 
family, and fortune, and made their way down 
the old Roman roads, a veritable river of men, 
a river flowing out of the known West into the 
unknown East, and death. These were men, 
men united under one banner, of one purpose, 
and with one battle-cry, “Dieu lo vult!” 
Thus at the close of the eleventh century there 
began a movement, which was to continue, 
intermittently, for some 300 years. A move- 
ment which was not war, nor migration, nor 
journey, but the summation of all—it was 
Christendom united under the leadership of the 
Supreme Pontiff, united against her common 
foe, the infidel, to preserve the holy places. 
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THE FASCIST BUGBEAR 


Geraid Benkert, O. S. B. 


T IS an exceptional day on which you pick 

up your morning paper without finding 
the word Fascism scrawled across the head- 
lines or commented upon in the editorial col- 
umns. No term is more widely used today than 
Fascism. And no term is so misused. Stuart 
Chase, a well-known American writer, recently 
began an investigation “‘to protect the consumer 
from words.” During this investigation he 
asked a number of persons for a definition of 
Fascism. No two definitions were alike. The 
obvious conclusion is that Fascism does not 
have the same meaning for any two persons. 
Newspaper reporters, writers, and editors are 
no exceptions, as can easily be seen from the 
many conflicting uses of Fascism occurring in 
our papers and periodicals. 


Strictly speaking, Fascism is a proper name 
which describes the present government of 
Italy; it is the regime of the Italian Fascist 
Party. If the term is applied to other govern- 
ments it should be consistent with its original 
Italian meaning and usage. If we wish to get the 
real meaning of Fascism we can consult no high- 
er authority than its founder, Benito Mussolini, 
who thus describes it: “The keystone of the 
Fascist doctrine is the conception of the state, 
of its essence, its purpose, its ends. For Fas- 
cism the state is absolute, before which in- 
dividuals and groups are relative... All in the 
state, nothing outside the state, nothing against 
the state.” The theoretical meaning of Fas- 
cism is clear enough: complete and absolute 
domination in all matters, physical, mental, 
spiritual, by the all-powerful state. In practice, 
thoroughgoing Fascism does not exist even in 
Italy, where the Catholic Religion, which is 
above and beyond the state, is taught in the 
public schools and has even been declared the 
official religion of the state. If Fascism must 
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be exported from Italy and applied to other 
governments, the term will fit only those which 
extol the almighty state and attempt complete 
control over the lives and actions of their citi- 
zens, such as the Nazi regime in Germany, and 
paradoxically,—on the testimony of the Arch- 
Communist Trotsky, to the chagrin of all Fas- 
cist-hating Communists—to the present Stalin 
dictatorship in Soviet Russia. Only confusion 
arises when the term is extended to include any 
government which has a highly centralized 
authority or which is not based on the demo- 
cratic principle. The situation becomes serious 
when the word Fascism is carried beyond the 
political sphere when it is used to designate any 
institution which one happens not to like, and 
especially when it is identified with every mani- 
festation of authority, however legitimate. This 
is precisely where the danger lies. Due to news- 
paper publicity and to clever Communist pro- 
paganda which has seized the word Fascism as 
a means to deceive the unwary and to further 
its own base designs, Fascism has become a 
term of repudiation for most democratically 
minded Americans. But when Fascism has be- 
come in the popular mind both a term connoting 
authority and a term of contempt, then the door 
is open to the repudiation of all legitimate 
authority, in the family, in religion, in social, . 
and civil life. And this is precisely the aim of 
Communist propagandists. While we as Chris- 
tians certainly hold no brief for either the doc- 
trines or the methods of genuine Fascism, while 
as Americans we should make every effort to 
eradicate every movement which is subversive 
of our own legitimate government we must as 
both Christians and Americans uphold the prin- 
ciple of authority. We must be on our guard 
lest by shouting “Down with Fascism!” we be 
shouting in the same breath, “Down with all 
legitimate authority.” “Up with Communism!” 
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THERESA 


ES, I have been to Konnersreuth, like so very 
many other persons. Immediately after leaving 
the interesting place on October 20, I wrote a long 
letter to my Abbey Home to tell of this experience. 
Repeatedly since then I have narrated the details of 
this visit verbally to friends. By this time a good many 
weeks have passed, and I feel ever more convinced that 
this visit to Theresa Neumann stands out as one of the 
most valuable among the many visits made in eight 
European countries. It was not my good fortune to see 
this person of prodigy in one of her states of suffering. 
I saw her as a simple, humble, peasant girl, the oldest 
of ten children, all of whom, as well as her parents, are 
still living. It was my good fortune to visit Theresa 
at the same time as did the Mother Abbess of the Bene- 
dictine Convent in Eichstaett, Germany. I had pre- 
viously become acquainted with this Abbess, who is a 
personal friend of Theresa and the Neumann Family. 
Through her I was able to get right into their family 
circle. 

My stay was not so very long—only from Tuesday 
afternoon till Wednesday forenoon—but every bit of it 
counted. Most persons get to Konnersreuth by hired 
auto or bus, stop in a little hotel for meals and lodging, 
and get to stay in the Neumann home about a quarter 
of an hour. I drove to Konnersreuth in the private 
auto of Professor Wutz.—This priest-professor is the 
one who has been interpreting the Aramaic and other 
Oriental sentences that have occurred in Theresa’s 
ecstasies.—Theresa’s brother John, or “Hans’l,” was my 
chauffeur. Lodging and meals I enjoyed in the rectory 
of the good Pastor of Konnersreuth, Father Naber. It 
was an unusually good opportunity to learn many things 
by seeing them personally or hearing about them from 
good witnesses. 

It was 5:15 P. M., when we arrived at the Neumann 
home. “Hans’l” showed the way in. There were Mr. 
and Mrs. Neumann, Theresa, Marie, Agnes, and also 
the Rev. Mother Abbess, who took care of the intro- 
ductions. I shook hands pretty stoutly with Theresa 
before I really knew that it was she. Possibly I hurt 
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NEUMANN 


Abbot Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 
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the wound 
in her hand 
a bit, for 
she seemed 
to wince. 
All had just 
come in 
from work. 
Theresa herself had been in the nearby cemetery to 
decorate the graves of three former pastors, also a con- 
vert Jew priest, and her grandparents. This decorat- 
ing for All Souls’ Day had been done early, since she 
planned to visit Eichstaett the next day. It was to be 
a week-long visit with her sister Ottilia, who is house- 
keeper for Professor Wutz. There she would also see 
her two brothers who are studying for the holy priest- 
hood. And, of course, she would enjoy visiting the 
Benedictine Convent of St. Walburg. The other mem- 
bers of the family who had come from work, had been 
out in the field gathering beets or turnips. Though 
Mr. Neumann is a tailor, he gets very little such work 
from the village of only a thousand residents. 


Our first visit was to the cemetery where Theresa 
wanted us to see how she had decorated the graves. 
They were all planted with pansies. Next we called 
at the rectory to get acquainted with Father Naber. 
Before supper there was still time for a chat with 
Theresa. She was in her room upstairs entertaining 
her good friend, the Mother Abbess. I joined the two 
and got my first glimpse of the room where so many 
strange things had happened. Theresa pointed to her 
bed with the remark that there is where she had lain a 
helpless invalid for six years, totally blind the last four 
years of the six. Then, on the day when the Little 
Flower was canonized she was suddenly cured. I inter- 
rupted her with: “And you mean to say that you could 
immediately get up?” “Yes, and walk around,” she 
replied, and then explained that the beautiful Little 
Flower altar and statue in the church were in thanks- 
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St. Theresa’s Altar at Konnersreuth 





giving for this favor. She suggested that I could per- 
haps say Mass there in the morning. I gladly ac- 
quiesced and promised to offer my Mass for her inten- 
tion. In return she promised to offer her Holy Com- 
munion for me. This was most gratifying to me, for 
she goes to Holy Communion most devoutly. 


The Pastor’s housekeeper is likewise a sister of The- 
resa. Her name is Marie. She was good enough to 
prepare supper not only for the Pastor, but also for the 
Mother Abbess and me. Theresa was present at the 
meal and busied herself by taking part in the conversa- 
tion and handing us food. Though she often urged us 
to take more, she herself took none. Her Pastor re- 
marked: “Theresa, you give a poor example when it 
comes to eating, for you eat nothing.” That is one of 
the big wonders in her life. For a little more than ten 
years she has eaten and drunk nothing whatsoever 
other than Holy Communion. She has neither need nor 
desire for food and drink, not even for water. Yet, she 
appears to be healthy, even chubby with full round 
cheeks. She works often in her flower garden and also 
at decorating the altars in church. She reluctantly re- 
ceives many letters and answers many, mostly briefly. 
In her sufferings there is a considerable loss of blood. 
Yet, there is no other nourishment than that of Holy 
Communion. Nor is there much refreshment from 
sleep. She sleeps only about two hours a week. 


Theresa’s Suffering 


Theresa has the stigmata and on about thirty-five 
Fridays each year shares in the sufferings of the Holy 
Passion. Those that have seen her in normal condition 
and in these sufferings say that she looks like a quite 
different person at the two different times. In her suf- 
fering she appears as though she must die any moment. 
Her face, at least in part, takes on a waxen appearance. 
Her eyes, head, back, and wounds, and also especially 
the one shoulder, bleed in a manner to remind of 
Christ’s Passion. Habitually indoors and outdoors she 
wears a plain headcloth like that used by peasant 
women in the fields. In church she uses a black cloth; 
otherwise she uses white. This prevented one from 


seeing whatever wounds may be on her head. But, I 
They are not 


plainly saw the wounds in her hands. 













In the back of each hand there is a place 
almost one half inch square. This is covered with 


open wounds. 


something like scar tissue, of a deep red color. While 
working in her flower beds she pastes adhesive plaster 
over these wounds, for they are very sensitive. The 
wounds in the feet also cause her pain. She walks with 
some difficulty, nearly always on the outer edges of the 
feet. The inner soles of her shoes are cupped out so 
that there is not so much pressure on these wounds. 


Unusual Privileges 


Theresa’s life is filled with wonderful happenings. 
Often she sees and converses with our dear Lord. Saints 
appear to her. The Little Flower comes to her about 
three times a year. Four years ago she was chosen 
to be sponsor for twin boys, her sister’s sons. After 
baptism she took the tiny Christians, one on each arm, 
and went before each side altar to pray and then before 
the high altar to offer her nephews to our Eucharistic 
Lord. All of a sudden she went into an ecstasy before 
the high altar and stretched forth both arms towards 
our Lord in the tabernacle, apparently oblivious of the 
twins she was holding in those arms. Naturally Conrad 
and Richard should have fallen to the floor; yet, they 
remained hanging on her two arms till she soon came to 
herself and clasped them more carefully. 


God’s Plan in Theresa 


This good soul makes one wonder what God has in 
store for her. Is God trying to get the attention of 
others by such dealing with her? Perhaps it is a mira- 
culous effort on His part to attract souls that seem to 
be so forgetful of their God. Surely these prodigies 
should set us to thinking. One thing is certain: Theresa 
was brought up under strict, Christian, family dis- 
cipline. She has been a hard-working and very devout 
girl. Now she is nigh forty years old. Her great love 
for Christ, the Savior, and His Saints must spring 
from a close acquaintance with them. She knows them. 
She has thought much of them. She has prayed to 
them with deep reflection. I can not help thinking that 
she did what Christ’s own Mother did. Christ’s Mother 
“kept all these words in her heart,” namely, the words 
of the Savior. There is where so many of us fail miser- 
ably. We so sadly neglect the treasure of Christ’s 
words. In consequence of my own experience in Kon- 
nersreuth, I want to impress on myself more and more 
this thought of Psalm 118, verse 162: “I will rejoice 
at Thy words, as one that hath found great spoil.” 
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ERHAPS the most beautiful part of our country, 
bP and I think it is for sheer loveliness, is the histo- 

ric, scenic, and romantic Southland—the land 
where the magnolias bloom, the pomegranates grow, the 
palm trees flourish near the stream of running water, 
the trees drip moss, the tobacco flowers, and the cotton 
looks like summer snow; the land where rivers, lakes, 
lagoons, and bayous abound. 

But nature demands a price for such a rich endow- 
ment; maybe, the law of compensation. The land does 
not yield itself readily to rich pasture; as a conse- 
quence the cattle are lean kine, and the fats are denied 
the populace. King Cotton has complete sway with his 
sceptre, and moving his magic wand the land is re- 
served for his crop and the equally important one, 
tobacco, to the exclusion of gardening and the needed 
green stuffs. As a result the diet of the people is too 
limited and poor health is the price they must pay; at 
least, the poor people must pay this price, although the 
sycophants of the court of King Cotton enjoy a robust- 
ness of health and a sleekness of body. 

Recently there appeared an article describing a 
typical Southern disease of the typical poor Southerner, 
Pellagra, the Red Plague. This article was written by 
Paul De Kruif, printed in the August Issue of Country 
Gentleman, and entitled “The Rise and Fall of Pella- 
gra.” The author used the ugly word “starvation” as a 
synonym for pellagra. Osler in writing of the disease 
says: “The first description is by Cazal (1762), who 
named it “mal de la Rosa.” It was described by Fra- 
poli (1771) who gave it the name of pellagra, “rough 
skin.” For a modernly worded description of cause and 
effect I quote Mr. De Kruif: “For it’s no microbe, but 
false economy that’s to blame for the millions who’ve 
existed, half alive, and for the hundreds of thousands 
who’ve died. Where the red rash on their hands and 
neck, where the nervous weakness sent poor folks to 
goofy death, there the staff of life was the three M’s— 
meat, meal, and molasses. And it was polite to call it 
meat. It was sow belly or fat back devoid of lean. 
It was white meat but not the white meat of chickens.” 

The disease is not contagious. The cure is whole- 
some food or, as proven by Doctor Goldberger, “pow- 
dered brewer’s yeast, two teaspoons three times a day, 
in a little water.” Osler writes: “Peasant life, poverty, 
and polenta (corn) have been given as the causal 
factors. The eryhethema (abnormal redness of skin) 
usually begins on the back of hands and at first re- 
sembles an ordinary sunburn. The face, neck, and feet 
may be affected in the same way. Mental features are 
often marked, among which are confusion, dullness, 
lassitude, and hallucinations... and may progress to 
profound depression and ultimately to dementia.” 

Man contracted pellagra because he disobeyed nature 
by eating improperly. And nature will crack back every 
time and punish man for his foolishness if she must 
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work an upheaval contrary to her usual placid and 
regular way. Pellagra was not unknown, but it took 
the flood of 1927 and the drought of 1930 to awaken 
man to the devastating effects of pellagra. An up- 
heaval was necessary to arouse man; nature pro- 
vided it. 


Pellagra, the red plague: caused by the three M’s, 
meat, meal, and molasses; caused by the three P’s, 
peasantry, poverty, and polenta. “And for every human 
being dying of it, you can find thirty-five others pella- 
grous; so in 1935 there were more than 100,000 
Southerners—black and white—who were dragging out 
their lives half dead of it.” 


Pellagra, the red plague. I wonder how many of us 
are affected by this, if not physically, at least mentally 
and spiritually. We live in this beautiful world created 
by God for His own honor and glory and for our enjoy- 
ment. Instead of having a rich and fruitful life from 
the earth’s abundance we disobey nature and eat the 
husks from the table of the world. Our diet’s the three 
M’s. But nature has and will provide a catastrophe, as 
big as necessary, to awaken us. We are in the midst of 
the upheaval now: social, economic, moral, and I think, 
educational. The symptoms are here, lassitude, dull- 
ness, confusion, hallucinations, bordering on dementia. 
They show themselves in the mental and spiritual lives 
of the people. We’re affected, and unless we take a 
more wholesome diet we shall continue to “drag out our 
lives half dead from it.” 


First a mental pellagra. The classics, which may be 
borrowed gratis, are still on the library shelves, collect- 
ing dust. The magazine racks, full of foul and obscene 
writings and illustrations, are emptied, at no small cost 
to the reader, and the more subtle the more costly, be- 
fore the agent comes in with the new supply. Our 
radio, that marvel of science and modern invention 
occasionally offers opera, drama, good music, and 
scholarly addresses; but more frequently, endeavoring 
to advertise and sell everything from laxatives to 
threshing machines, blahs forth silly jokes, cacophony 
for music, stultifying continued stories for children and 
adults that are offensive, if not insulting, to the normal 
mind. We’re living in the age when one doesn’t even 
have to think; listening is so effortless—the more’s the 
pity. If one is an adept, he can tune out the radio 
mentally without even a bodily exertion. The news- 
papers, with their lurid, if not downright indecent, 
advertisements, and the news items of crime, ever so 
abhorrent and scandalous, are printed to the last suc- 
culent detail, serve as the nourishment for the modern 
mind. If the old can scarcely be untainted, what of our 
youth? The mind feeds to satiety through the eyes 
from this trough of husks. We’re still living on the 


three M’s and are “dragging out our lives half dead 
from it.” 
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A social pellagra. We're glutted with the amuse- 
ments of the world instead of enjoying a more healthful 
diet. Always we seek entertainment: friends, dinners, 
parties, teas, cocktails (the atmosphere of the lounges 
is intriguing), bridge, movies, and theatre, and always 
a motor trip. Yes, one must have diversion and recrea- 
tion, and keep up his contacts. Life is just one grand 
distraction, a merry-go-round that never stops—to the 
tune of the calliope. 


It were bad enough if such a life ruined only the 
body and the nerves; but, and it’s a lamentable fact, 
it also, or especially, ruins the life of the soul. Prayer, 
meditation, communing with God, family life are all in- 
compatible with such a whirligig existence. Church? 
“Oh,” I say, “don’t go mediaeval on me.” The Sacra- 
ments? “Come, come, (yes, I’ve heard of daily Com- 
munion) twice a year is enough in these hectic and 
modern times.” Extra devotions? “Now, now, one 
can’t be going to church all the time. “Mission? Forty 
Hour Devotion?” Yes, the last night. Couldn’t dis- 
appoint the good pastor, don’t you know. So the soul 
is thoroughly neglected. It becomes, if not a well 
actually poisoned by mortal sin, at least a well gone 
dry. And one is overpowered by a spiritual ennui, a 
lethargic lukewarmness (so characteristic of the dis- 
ease), or as one writer cleverly put it, “pernicious in- 
ertia.” Praying difficult? Do you even try? Your 
spiritual life is like your mental one, “dragging out its 
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“She, at the same hour, coming 
in.” —St. Luke 2:38. 
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GRACEFUL ANNA 


HERE is a thrill in store for the interested hunter who, 
ae ge with the proper arms, good eyesight, and a goodly 
leisure and patience, tracks down and bags the origin 
and meaning of family names. This is true especially of the names 
that occur in Holy Scripture, many of which were selected by God 
Himself and conferred for a special purpose. Such is the case 
with the “star” that appears on our screen today—the Prophetess 
Anna. Anna means “Grace.” She was the ys of Phanuel 
(Face of God), who belonged to the tribe of Aser ( 
In these three names the Holy Ghost gives us a complete sermon. 
By grace we see God and thereby become happy. By leading a life 
of faith we prepare ourselves to see God face to face. 

But lest we be content with mere words, and as God wants doers, not mere talkers, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds to show how Anna lived up to her name by telling us how she prepared herself 
to receive God’s grace. She was married at the age of fifteen, and lived with her husband seven 
years in virginal and conjugal chastity. The remaining sixty-two years she spent in widowhood 
near the temple, “by fastings and prayers serving night and day. ; : 

On the two wings of prayer and mortification her soul flew upwards to God. Fasting disposes 
for prayer, prayer obtains the gift of purity of heart, the pure soul sees God. 
Anna prepared herself for God’s grave, and was on hand to receive it. She came to the temple 
at the right time. What she would have missed had she failed to heed the gentle call of 
grace! If it was aged Simeon’s privilege to take Jesus into his arms, we may expeci that he 
gave the Divine Child to her also to fondle and kiss. She made contact with the Author of 

race, and used tact in speaking of Him only to those “that looked for the redemption of Israel. 
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life half dead of it.” You would, like Saint Paul of old, 
almost have to be knocked from a horse and blinded by 
a heavenly light to be roused from your torpor. But re- 
member, when you have lived on the three M’s long 
enough nature cracks back—if it takes an upheaval. 

Just between ourselves, dear reader, (and I’m ad- 
dressing you personally, because most subscribers 
won’t have read this far) we are witnessing that up- 
heaval now in the form of the red plague, Communism. 
And we are not dragging it in by the heels; it follows 
as a logical corollary. As one writer well expressed it, 
“Communists are made, not born.” Deny your body 
food, and it sickens and dies. Deny your soul food, 
and it becomes fertile ground for apostasy, infidelity, 
and finally, stark atheism; and having rejected God, 
you reject the rights of your fellowmen. And what’s 
Communism: destruction of religion (God); and 
liberty, the rights of the individual man. Communism 
preys on a pellagra ridden people. 


The red plague, pellagra, can be licked by good foods. 
Why not give your mind and soul a chance? You take 
pretty good care of your body. If you’re under par, 
you seek out a physician. With alacrity he prescribes 
vitamins—you can even take them capsuled. Why not 
call on your spiritual physician in his office, the priest 
in the confessional, and f>llow his prescription? Un- 
fortunately, the pill is frequently not sugar coated, nor 
is it appealingly colored; but it’s very beneficial. 
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For those who read the pages of history with 
the keen discernment of faith comes the realiza- 
tion that an all-loving and wise God watches 
closely the needs of His children on earth and is 
quick to provide for them. Early in the last cen- 
tury, to the piteous cries of the neglected boys of 
the world for a champion and savior, the Good 
Shepherd answered with another saint, the 
Blessed Friend of Youth, Father John Bosco. 

This remarkable instrument of His loving Pro- 
poor but virtuous mother of Murialdo in Italy. 
vidence, God entrusted on August 16, 1815, to a 
With deep faith and simple trust in God this noble 
woman trained her son so that he later became 
a model of manly holiness. In 1835, after 
many disappointments, he entered the Grand 
Seminary at Chieri, and was ordained priest in 
1841. After a life spent in stupendous labors of 
love, zealous John Bosco on January 31, 1888, 
joined the joyful company of Our Blessed Lord 
and His Blessed Mother, ever the inspirations and 
objects of his loving service. On April 1, 1934, 
Don Bosco, the Blessed Friend of Youth, was 
canonized a Saint by his life time friend, the 
— Pope, Pius XI. St. John Bosco’s feast 
ay is celebrated on January 31. 


T WAS a dismal night in Turin with the rain drop- 
I ping like fine mist over the poor roofs of the Valdoc- 

co. Through the windows of Don Bosco’s house, 
called in sheer flattery, the Pinardi Shed, a beam of 
light like a ray of an apparition played across the wet 
cobblestones. Against this cheerful window pane Lippo 
Vigoni, waif and thief of the alleys, pressed his nose. 
His was a picture of the Blessed Friend of Youth, Fa- 
ther John Bosco, trying to bolt his dinner while a troop 
of noisy little boys swarmed all around him. 

In his little fist Lippo clutched a message wadded by 
sweat and rain into a grimy paper ball. It was a mes- 
sage for Don Bosco from Pietro Magdalena, one of the 
Tunaway boys from the Pinardi Shed. Its message was 
brief but pathetic in tone. In the yellow light of the 
window’s glory Lippo unrolled the note and puzzled 
over the printed words: 

“Come, Don Bosco: come quickly. I need 


ou so bad. I am dying, Don Bosco, at the 
ouse of Amedeo Bert.” Your Pietro. 


The hungry eyes of Lippo followed every gesture and 
expression of Don Bosco as he ate his supper and in- 
structed his ragamuffins in the love of God and the love 
of neighbor. Lippo could not catch the precious words 
of the lesson, but what he could understand was the love 
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and tenderness that glowed in the face and manner of 
Don Bosco as he talked. The ragged boys who formed 
his household felt themselves loved by their spiritual 
father. The lesson of Don Bosco is the outpouring of 
the human person in love of neighbor. This much 
Lippo grasped though he could not have explained him- 
self. It was this understanding of Lippo that rooted 
him to the spot and made him forget the rain and the 
water-soaked raggedy clothes. 


Lippo was roused brutally from his vision by a rough 
hand upon his shoulder and a still rougher voice in his 
ear: “Here you, gutter rat, get away from this, and 
don’t let me see you sneaking around here.” 

Lippo looked up into the suspicious eyes of a night 
policeman. The softness in Lippo’s eyes merged into 
hardness. His pinched face lengthened and aged. “Let 
me alone. I ain’t doin’ nothin’. I got a message for 
Don Bosco. Let me alone now.” 

As Lippo pulled away from the officer’s clutch his 
ragged coat was torn half down the back. He turned 
savagely on the policeman: “Now you done it, damn 
you. Why don’t you let me alone?” screamed the boy 
beating his fists against the policeman’s brass-buttoned 
coat. 

“You’re comin’ along whether you like or not, you 
sneaking little villain,” growled the officer pulling out 
his hand-cuffs. 

“I’m not goin’ I tell you,” cried Lippo at the top of 
his voice; “I’m not goin’.” Here the boy dug his teeth 
into the policeman’s hand and broke away. It took 
Lippo only a moment to reach the window of the Pinar- 
di House, within which Don Bosco still sat undisturbed 
by the excitement outside. The irate officer was right 
behind him; but before the avenging arm of the law 
caught up with Lippo Vigoni, the boy had hurled a 
brick through Don Bosco’s window. Before the glass 
had stopped falling from the jagged hole in the window, 
the house had emptied itself of fifty boys. ‘ 

The guilty Lippo withstood bravely the broadside of 
accusing eyes, and clenched his fists for futile self- 
defense. At his back with a heavy hand on his shoulder 
stood the officer of the law. Before him preparing to 
assault him were fifty tough boys of the Pinardi House. 
Even as rough a product of the Valdocco as Lippo 
Vigoni paused before going into action. But there was 
no need of action, at least not action of the kind wel- 
comed by the fifty boys. For a tall priest in a cassock 
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came out of the house, and the boys fell back as by a 
common signal. 

It was Lippo’s nervous cry that broke the momentary 
silence: “O Don Bosco, don’t let him take me away. 
I have a message...” 

From the vantage point of position the officer slapped 
Lippo’s face: “Stop your dirty mouth, you onery little 


pup.... yelling at a priest like that.” 
Don Bosco’s face shaded with pain for a moment as 
he crossed over to Lippo and the officer: “Let him 


speak to me, officer. There is no need to be so rough. 
Tell me why you broke the window, my boy.” 

Lippo looked up at Don Bosco as the latter placed 
his large hand on his head. The hardness left his 
voice as he spoke to the priest: “I had a portant mes- 
sage for you, Father, but he wouldn’t let me give it to 
you, so I just had to bust the window.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Father,” said the policeman. 
“He’s a lyin gutter rat, and is just onery and mean. 
Better let me lock him up with his own kind.” 

“Please, Father, don’t let him take me. I know I’m 
no count, but jail don’t make me no better. Please let 
me stay with you, Don Bosco.” Lippo had dropped to 
his knees and held tightly to Don Bosco’s soutane. 

“Get up out of there and let go of the Father,” ex- 
claimed the policeman. “He’s no good, Father, he’ll 
only bring you trouble.” 

Don Bosco took the boy from the officer and placed a 
protecting arm around the shaking shoulders: “Let me 
have him. I'll take the risk of his being a trouble to 
me. What’s your name, my child?” 

“My name is Lippo Vigoni, Father. I ain’t got no 
home, and I ain’t no good, but I like you, and so I 
brought Pietro’s message.” There was something won- 
derful in the look on Lippo’s face as he spoke to Don 
Bosco. No policeman could change that hardened face, 
but Don Bosco by his manner and tenderness could 
transform it. It was his holiness that gave him this 
magnetism, and the secret of his holiness was that he 
forgot nothing that concerned others; he was interest- 
ed in everything and everybody. 

“Let me see Pietro’s message, Lippo,” said Don Bosco 
kindly. 

With great pains Lippo unrolled the note and gave it 
to the Father who read it with visible strong emotion: 

“Come, Don Bosco: come quickly. I need 


you so bad. I am dying, Don Bosco, at the 
house of Amedeo Bert.” Your Pietro. 


“At the house of Amedeo Bert....” read the priest 
aloud.” Do you know the way to Bert’s house, Lippo?” 

Lippo lvoked at the officer, and then at the boys as if 
resentful of their closeness. Don Bosco bade good night 
to#the policeman and then told his boys to go on into 
the house. When they were alone Lippo spoke: “Yes, 
Father, I know a short cut to Bert’s house, but it is 
very dark, and some bad men live down that way.” 

“I know, Lippo, about the bad men; but Amedeo 
Bert himself is a very bad man of the worst kind; he 
took Pietro from me and made him a bad boy. Bert 
would be glad if poor Pietro would die without going 
to confession. But, Lippo, my boy, we are going to fool 
Bert and the devil this time.” 
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A few minutes afterward Don Bosco with his little 
friend Lippo Vigoni left the Pinardi House and its safe- 
ty and took the short cut through the slums of the 
Valdocco to the house of Amedeo Bert. 

Lippo led the way and Don Bosco walked close behind, 
his cassock rustling around his long legs like a banner 
flapping in the wind. They carried no lantern the bet- 
ter to escape the attention of the cut-throats and foot- 
pads who haunted this quarter of the Valdocco. 

They had walked five minutes from the Pinardi Shed 
when Lippo stopped in his tracks and clutched wildly 
at the priest’s cassock. Ahead in the middle of the 
alley-way Don Bosco saw the reason for the boy’s panic. 


In the ghostly half-darkness of the alley, revealed in 
the light from a stone shed stood a gigantic wolf-like 
dog, teeth bared, eyes baleful little pools of fire in the 
night. The fierce brute, standing in the middle of the 
passage, blocked their approach. Lippo swung behind 
Don Bosco as the priest crossed himself and advanced 
on the dog. 

Softly Don Bosco whistled and the wolf-like hound, 
losing all its fierceness, came frisking up to the priest 
and boy, wagging its tail, and voicing its friendliness 
by little dog-like noises. Don Bosco patted him. Lippo 
came from behind the father and had his face licked. 
With uncanny understanding the dog trotted along be- 
side them toward the house of Amedeo Bert. Both 
priest and dog welcomed their new friend with a feeling 
of relief. 


Amedeo Bert was leader of a militant sect of radicals 
known as the Waldensians who had sworn death to 
Catholicism in Piedmont. Taking advantage of the war 
fever and hysteria which followed the Austrian war for 
independence of 1848, the Masonic lodges and the Frot- 
estant Waldensians did all in their power to corrupt 
and terrorise the people of Piedmont. Their work of 
terrorisation and corruption like the latter-day efforts 
of Communism and Ku-kluxism was performed in the 
name of liberty and progress and the national need. 
In Turin these “apostles of light and freedom” quickly 
discovered in Don Bosco a power of growth, resistance 
and defiance that was finally to destroy their black 
enterprise at its root. His enemies, the Waldensians, 
had more than once tried the gangster method of liquid- 
ating Don Bosco, but the combination of God and His 
angels was too much even for such an efficient racketeer 
as Amedeo Bert. 

It was this trust in God and His angels that made 
Don Bosco welcome the strange dog as a sign from 
heaven. He had none of the wishy-washy faith which 
explains away every miracle by calling it a most un- 
usual coincidence. Don Bosco’s faith was strong 
enough to take a miracle for granted. 


Outside the house of Amedeo Bert the big friendly 
dog turned and walked slowly away into the night. 
Don Bosco whistled once, but their protector did not 
come back. Lippo pointed toward the light in the front 
room of Bert’s house. 

“Pietro is in that room, Father, but you will have a 
hard time to get into that house.” 
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“I am afraid of no man, Lippo; least of all am I 
afraid of Amedeo Bert.” In no spirit of boastfulness 
Don Bosco said this; in support of his words he took 
Lippo by the hand and walked up the path to the front 
door. Without even waiting to knock Don Bosco opened 
the door and crossed the room to a sick bed. Beside the 
bed stood the Waldensian pastor, Amedeo Bert; so 
shocked was he by the boldness of the priest’s entry 
that he could think of nothing to say or do. 

It was wonderful to see the face of Pietro, the dying 
boy, light up at the sight of Don Bosco. Helpless as 
he was on his bed the boy raised himself on his elbow 
by a desperate effort and reached out his hand to the 
father. 

“Don Bosco! Don Bosco!” cried Pietro feebly but 
with the eloquence of great love and repentance. 

“My little Pietro,” responded Don Bosco gently, “is 
it you?” 

Amedeo Bert regained his speech and blustered at 
the priest: “Get out of here before I have you thrown 
out.” As he tried to bar Don Bosco’s way to the side 
of Pietro the father pushed him aside as gently as 
might be, and sat down on the chair beside the dying 
boy. 

“Sir,” said Don Bosco to Bert, “I mean to stay. This 
is my affair and I mean to stay till I have finished, Sir.” 

“You don’t know who it is you’re talking to, you 
scoundrel priest!” 

“I do, I do indeed, Sir.” 

“I am Amedeo Bert, the Wal- 
densian minister.” 

“And I am Don Bosco, di- 
rector of the Institute of St. 
Francis de Sales for homeless 
and friendless boys.” 

“What do you want with this 
boy?” growled the minister. 

“Only to save his soul.” 

Amedeo Bert grinned evilly: 
“He belongs to us now.” 

“But he did belong to me,” 
countered Don Bosco. “In any 
case he can choose. I shall not 
force his conscience.” 

The pastor of the Walden- 
sians, bitter enemy of _ the 
Church that he was, could 
searcely refuse this appeal to 
freedom of thought. 

“Pietro, answer us truthfully 
now, whom do you choose?” 
asked Don Bosco. 

There was not a minute for 
hesitation in that poor white 
face on the pillow: “Oh, you! 
you! Don Bosco! I was born a 
Catholic, and I want to die a 
Catholic,” cried the dying boy 
passionately. 

The pastor, Amedeo Bert, put 
on his hat. There was nothing 





else he could do. There are some defeats that leave 
no room for discussion. 

After the last rites were over Don Bosco and Lippo 
stayed on with Pietro Magdalena until the end. It was 
late when they turned out into the street from the house 
of death. They saw no more of Amedeo Bert, nor was 
Don Bosco sorry about that. 

Because of the lateness of the hour Lippo took the 
long road back to the Pinardi Shed, the road that led 
outside the limits of the evil Valdocco and close by the 
Consolata. It was a very lonely way but less danger- 
ous than the alleys of the Valdocco at midnight. Lippo 
gripped tightly the large strong hand of Don Bosco 
and the two walked out into the night. 

Suddenly Lippo’s fingers stiffened in the hand of the 
priest and he turned sharply behind him: “Quick, Fa- 
ther,” he yelled, “some one’s running up behind us.” 

Don Bosco stopped and turned towards the blanket 
of night behind them. Distinctly he heard the rush of 
padded foot-falls down the road from the direction of 
the city. Then he heard a joyful yelp and felt on his 
hand the soft affectionate tongue of a dog. Lippo let go 
of the father and embraced the dog’s neck: “It’s our 
dog again, Don Bosco!” he cried happily. “Let’s keep 
him. Boy, I sure am glad he found us, ain’t you Fa- 
ther?” 

“God is very good to send us such a fine protector, 
Lippo,” said Don Bosco simply. “We shall call him Gri- 
gio, for he is like a gray wolf and hard to see in the 
darkness.” 

As they neared the lane that 
runs beside the Consolata the 
moon broke through a bank of 
clouds and revealed the white 
ghostliness of the country-side 
at midnight. Lippo skipped 
ahead while the dog tagged at 
his heels. In the light of the 
moon the splendid brute looked 
for all the world like a large 
gray wolf. 


“See,” exclaimed Don Bosco, 
pointing at the dog,” he is well 
named Grigio, for he is as gray 
as a wild wolf.” 

By the time Don _ Bosco 
reached the end of the dark 
lane Lippo and the dog were a 
hundred yards ahead of him. 
The priest could not skip as fast 
as Lippo and Grigio. His cas- 
sock wrapped about his legs as 
he strode along, and slowed him 
up. 

Then the horrible thing hap- 
pened to him without any warn- 
ing. A blackness dropped from 
above and imprisoned him; at 
the same time he felt himself 
seized by rough hands on all 
sides and thrown to the ground; 
in his face pressed the rough- 
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ness of burlap sacking; in his nostrils the pungent 
odor of Piedmontese tobacco; the scream which he 
attempted stuck in his throat as the wiry fingers of 
the assassin gripped his wind-pipe; his flailing arms 
were pinned to his sides, but not before he had knocked 
down one of the attackers; the wind was whistling 
through his mouth in painful gasps when the steel-like 
fingers relaxed with suddenness and the man rolled off 
of him. Don Bosco’s head and shoulders were en- 
veloped by a heavy sack, and it took him a while to 
get the thing off of his head; meantime he heard the 
growls and snarls of a dog, and he knew that Grigio 
had gone into action. 


Lippo had run up and helped the priest pull the sack 
over his head. Nor was he a minute too soon, for 
Grigio had one fellow by the throat in a grip of death. 
Don Bosco quickly pulled Grigio away from the wound- 
ed cut-throat, but the dog broke from him and chased 
the other rascal. Don Bosco called the dog’s name and 


The Laborers Are Few 
Robert Brouillette 


Not long ago I had the privilege of visiting an Indian 
mission of North Dakota, conducted by the Benedictine 
Fathers, under Father Hildebrand Elliot, O. S. B. 














It is situated in the northern part of the state, about 
nine miles from the Canadian border. The people are 
called “Turtle Mountaineers,” for this mission is situat- 
ed in the heart of the Turtle Mountains. These moun- 
tains are justly named, for from a distance they re- 
semble a huge school of turtles. The majority of these 
hills are covered with dense, scraggley underbrush, use- 
less for agriculture of any sort, with the result that the 
poor Indian has little chance of making a living by 
farming. 

I could easily discern which was the white man’s land 
and which the red man’s, for the white man had 
grabbed all the level lots, leaving to the Indian the 
rough, rocky, useless soil. 
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whistled for him until Grigio turned around and trotted 
back to the scene of the assault. 

Grigio followed them as far as the front door of 
Don Bosco’s house in the Valdocco, then like a good 
escort who has performed his duty, the wonderful dog 
gave a little yelp of pleasure, frisked about the priest 
and boy, and disappeared into the darkness of the night. 

+. * * * * 

In 1883—thirty-one years after his first appearance— 
this very strange dog turned up once more at Bor- 
dighera, to guide Don Bosco when he had lost his way. 
This was the last time; the story of Grigio ends there. 

In reference to the adventures of Don Bosco and 
Grigio I prefer the opinion of Don Bosco’s biographer, 
Henri Gheon: “Providence can use a dog. An angel 
could quite well take the form of a dog. At the very 
least we can say that the animal—if animal it was— 
had a nose for sanctity and would fight for it. If it 
was a miracle, God worked so many miracles for Don 
Bosco that this one need not surprise us.” 


The living conditions of the Indians, mostly half- 
breeds of Cree and Chippewa origin, are far from sani- 
tary. Father Hildebrand, on a tour through the “moun- 
tains,” showed us a typical home. The home if you 
wish to call it that, had a faint resemblance to a log 
cabin. In this wretched hut a family of twenty-five 
lived. Sanitary facilities are unknown to them. 


At the time I visited Father Hildebrand he was the 
only priest within a radius of one hundred miles. His 
church at St. Ann’s is in such a condition that one hates 
to think that the Holy of Holies is kept within its musty 
walls. The chalice was tarnished to a dull spray, and I 
took the vestments to be booty from some museum of 
Ancient History. 

His other church is in worse condition. To begin with, 
it has no ceiling. By this I mean that by standing on 
the rough-hewn wooden floor you can see the shingles on 
the roof. A stove in the middle of the church furnishes 
heat in the days of forty below zero. Both churches are 
on the tops of hills, completely at the mercy of the 
bitter winds. 

When Father Hildebrand can not get the Indians 
to come to the mission, rather than let them go un- 
attended, he 
drives, if 
possible, out 
to these. 
pedple and 
waits in 
their homes 
until the 
biting winds 
drive them 
back into 
their quasi- 
warmth and 
shelter. = 
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veritable example of gray- 

ing middle age. Gradually 
bending and wearing out be- 
neath the burden that goes 
with twenty-three years of 
hard labor, he had found little 
time for realising the on- 
slaught of old age threatening 
him. he'll go. 

Mrs. Stoddard was protest- 
ing in no figurative language 
as she moved along the large, 
green carpet he had in his 
private office and clipped off 
fibres of green like a lawn- 
mower. 

It was lunch hour, and John 
Stoddard had his face eclipsed 
behind the half moon of a ham 
sandwich, all the while glaring 
at the wifely intrusion. It was 
more than he could stand. With 
a vengeance he closed soft 
gums over his bread and ham, 
while his glare became mag- 
nified behind the diminishing 
eclipse. 

“You know better than to come up here!” he sprayed. 

John Stoddard breathed heavily, and immediately he 
knew crumbs of bread, like so many tons of sand, were 
going down the wrong chute. He coughed, coughed 
again in a violent attempt to sand-blast them out. 

“Now just listen to you,” warned Mrs. Stoddard. 
“You don’t even take time to chew your food.” 

“I don’t ask for sympathy, Lottie.... I don’t butt 
in your housework, do I? Can’t I run my business the 
way I see fit?” 

“But, John, it’s no longer a business with you. It’s 
become a passion.” 

“Yes, I know.... I must lay off a year.... I should 
go to Bermuda.... My doctor says that I should eat 
this.... I must get my sleep... .” 

“John, won’t you be reasonable?” 

“Lottie, you don’t make money lying around in 
Bermuda. You make it sweating. I’ve worked since I 
Was seventeen, built up this whole business, and it’s 
still not too big for me. Can’t you understand? I 
couldn’t be happy unless I were over this desk.” 

Mrs. Stoddard cast her eyes to the floor in an effort 
to pick up a thought. There was nothing there. She 
looked at the ceiling and found it needed painting. 

“John,” she said, “why don’t you have your office 
painted. I think it looks disgraceful.” 

“Well, I could.” 


J ver STODDARD was a 


savin’ time. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


ON SAVIN’ TIME 


Thar’s jus’ somethin’ "bout the city, 

And it seems jus’ such a pitty 

How the folks keep movin’ ’long in a row! 
And the more ya watch thar movin’ 

Jus’ thet more it seems behoovin’ 

Thet thar hain’ ta-one thet knows jus’ war 


Now, the farmer in the dell, 

And the maiden by the well 

Hain’ ta-wonderin’ if thar losin’ little time. 
’Course, thar on’y nurs’y rimes, 

And they’ve never heard the chimes 

O’ the big clock callin’ out on Square Times. 


But the hurry and the scurry, 
And the awful ’mount o’ worry 
Seems would tell them thet they hain’ ta- 


Even good ole Father Time 


Couldn’t figure out the time 
Thet the city folks er losin’ savin’ time. 
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Malo Topmiller 


“This week, let’s say. Then 
you could stay home and get a 
rest.” 

“Stay home!” he shouted. 
“Don’t you realise we’re in the 
middle of our inventory? What 
is wrong with you, anyway? 
Lottie, are you mad?” 

The door opened. It was 
Mr. Goodman, the secretary. 

“Were you calling me, Mr. 
Stoddard?” he proffered. 


“Get out! I think I can 
handle this without a dicta- 
tion.” 


“That man!” Mrs. Stoddard 
pecked back in hen fashion. 
“Why don’t you get rid of 
him?” 

“Say, isn’t there anything 
about this place you like? 
Lottie,” he continued, “aren’t 
you happy?” 


“John, how can I be, stand- 
ing by and watching you dig 
your grave with a pencil? You 
and Goodman, a perfect pair!” 

“Leave Goodman out of this! He’s all right. A good 
worker. He sees things the way I do. Why, if it 
weren’t for him—” 

“.... you wouldn’t be where you are to-day,” finished 
Mrs. Stoddard. “And that’s the truth. John, you 
weren’t always like this. I can remember a time when 
you’d stop and breathe. Now I can’t remember when 
last you ate a meal at home.” 

“Well, this is a rather busy time, after the holidays, 
you know. People must wear clothes, Lottie.” 

“John, I’ve just reserved two on the S. S. Montana,” 
she ventured with hope. “It sails the third.” 

“Why, that’s fine! You and Doris can spend a few 
months abroad. It will do you both good, I know, and 
you'll be looking at things differently by then. I think 
the change is just what you need, Lottie.” 

“Doris is going East.” 

Stoddard’s floury gray eyebrows knitted. “You knew 
I wouldn’t go! Why did you—?” 

“Just a minute, John,” she said as she moved closer 
to his desk. “I wonder if you half realise what you’re 
doing. I didn’t want to tell you this. Your doctor sug- 
gested that I keep it from you, if I could. But I see 
I can’t. It’s the last resort. .Your doctor’s discharged 
you. He doesn’t give you two months to live.” 

From the semblance of a gunny-sack, the coarse 
wrinkles of John Stoddard’s face arranged themselves 
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into a tapestry of merriment. “Ha, ha,” his lungs re- 
joiced. “That’s a good one!” 

Mrs. Stoddard drew closer. Something in her face 
made him grow tense. 

“John,” she said softly, “remember you used to say 
how you would hate to grow old? Well, you’ve got the 
disposition of a septuagenarian and you look old enough 


to be sixty.... John you’re a fool!! Just look at your- 
self. Did you ever?.... You’re older looking than Mr. 
Goodman.” 


She went out. 

John Stoddard fell back in his chair, stunned.... 
Mr. Goodman? That hurt! Surely, he hadn’t aged that 
much.... Why, Goodman was a man of sixty, if a 
day.... He had often laughed at him behind his back. 
He was a hideous creature, a wrinkled, little figure of 
about four feet, stooped, gray, and.... 

Gray?.... Yes, he, John Stoddard, was turning gray. 
He knew it must be so, but he had been too busy to 
realise it. Perhaps, his wife was right. Perhaps, he 
did resemble Goodman now. Surely not... It couldn’t 
be. 

For the first time in his life he leaned back in his 
swivel and thought in terms other than yards of cloth. 
But John Stoddard was not used to thinking in this 
disjointed manner. Soon Sleep murdered him, throw- 
ing his head on the back of the chair, while it fully 
enjoyed itself with pulling fiendishly downward at his 
lower jaw.... 


When he awoke the sun had finished, and the little 
office was black. He turned on the desk-lamp and con- 
sulted his watch. Its full, round face beamed up at him 
as he squinted back his unbelief, for the little indicators 
were stretched into the broad smile of 9:15.... 

What a nightmare! Twelve hours of it. He was 
exhausted and he hadn’t added a column.... There he 
had been digging, digging his grave with a pencil, and 
Goodman laughing at him all the while. Twelve hours 
he had been digging. It had seemed like an eternity. 


He must do something... He couldn’t lose time. Yes, 
he must get out the inventory!! 

He looked again at his pocket-friend. There was a 
warning in that drooping face, and John Stoddard 
marked well what it tried to tell. Again the round face 
told him much, for one corner of the meuth had 
dropped, and seemed to be whispering 9:20.... 

It was the only thing to do. He arose and flooded 
the room with light. Unsteadily, he approached the 
mirror he kept in his office to try on sample coats, half 
afraid, afraid it would be true, afraid he would look 
like Goodman. ... 

He paused, gasped, and stared into the wooden frame. 
Could it be true? It couldn’t be he!! It was GOOD- 
MAN in the flesh. This was worse than digging the 
grave. It was real.... He looked again. There was 
no doubt about it. A little figure of four feet, stooped, 
gray, and emaciated faced him... . 

Stoddard swallowed uneasily. He had aged, aged 
terribly, aged so he was the living image of his warped 
little secretary. Lottie had been right. Here was the 
proof. He had become a twin to his secretary, the man 
who had taught him to slave, the man who had driven 
him to an early old age. There could be no deception. 
Here was proof. 

Stoddard paused, hesitating to approach nearer. He 
took a step closer.... What a transition!! It was he 
the John Stoddard of ten years ago. Another sudden 
transformation of himself. His soul, it seemed, had 
left his worry-bent body, abandoning the likeness of 
Goodman in the rear of the picture. Stoddard stared 
at both figures and swerved in the opposite direc- 
COM. 2 0 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. “It’s you!” 

“I’ve been watching you all evening, Stoddard. You 
haven’t done a lick of work. Where are you going, it’s 
not 9:30 yet?” 

John Stoddard was too busy to answer. He was 
thinking of a glorious trip, Paris, Berlin, Rome.... 


DON'T WORRY 


T IS more than likely that the reader will expect to 

be told of the necessity of legitimate laughter, diver- 

sions, and legitimate recreations, to chase away the 
shadows of gloom. It is true, diversions and proper 
recreations are of great help to all who worry. If there 
be a neurosthenic disposition to worry, then laughter 
and diversions are of absolute necessity. However, 
worry lies deeper in man’s nature than all that. Worry 
can only be controlled by the will, by using a strong 
will power to quit worrying. Nothing else will ef- 
fectually control worry. 

On two occasions I saw the necessity of bringing a 
spirit of cheer and mirth to two gentlemen. One of 
these worried about business affairs. The other, a 
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Lutheran neighbor, suffered for years with asthma. 
Both men took their own lives. The last mentioned 
had just made a purchase in a nearby drug store and 
was very careful to conceal its nature. He listened to 
what was said to him, appeared consoled, even smiled 
in the midst of his asthmatic spells. I had just gone 
two or three squares when police and physicians rushed 
to the sufferer’s home. The Lutheran neighbor had 
swallowed carbolic acid. 

An eminent German physician, speaking of a cer- 
tain very prominent young lady once remarked, “Noth- 
ing whatsoever ails this young lady. She is forever 
looking up into her own little upper story.” “Looking 
up into one’s own little upper story,” as the physician 
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called it, is very dangerous to body and soul. The 
writer knows of men who were sorely tempted and 
who lost their Faith by attempting for years to con- 
centrate, putting Palestine, the entire court of Annas 
and Caiphas, Pontius Pilate, and the very halter Judas 
used to hang himself, up into their own little “upper 
story.” It is understood that we must leave Palestine 
where it is geographically situated; the facts men- 
tioned in the gospels we must leave to the places and 
time when they occurred. 

Hatred of one’s neighbor, animosity of all sorts, re- 
venge and all kindred passions disappear when we have 
accustomed ourselves to say, “Don’t worry.” Nor do 
we care for the opinion of others or what others have 
said about us, whether that be good or bad, if we im- 
mediately say, “Don’t worry.” Yes, even when praised, 
be mindful of the fact that while one praises you to the 
high heavens another may damn you. Both they who 


praise and they that damn you will be six feet under 
the sod before very long. Why worry? 


Many a reader is here inclined to retort saying: “You 
have easy talking. If you had a half dozen mouths to 
feed three times a day and shoes and clothing to pro- 
vide, you would not talk so flippantly about not worry- 
ing.” Very well, if by past experience you have dis- 
covered the trick that worry feeds mouths, it will 
be to some advantage to worry. Besides feeding mouths 
of your little one it must then help economic conditions 
in general. Did you likewise find that your worries 
paid your debts? If so, put out your shingle and ad- 
vertise thus: “We pay anybody’s debts by a little trick 
of our own.” 

We cannot escape all worries; the Saints of God did 
not always succeed in that either. But they placed im- 
plicit confidence in God and proceeded without losing 
their heads in solving their problems and difficulties. 
Take this one example. You, kind reader, would have 
been frightened to death had it happened to you in one 
night. For thirty years the holy Curé of Ars, who lived 
last century, was pestered by diabolical occurrences in 
his bed-room. After so long a time one of his assistants 
said to him: “Father, you must be getting tired of 
these happenings.” To this the holy Curé replied: “No, 
not at all. The devil and I are comrades. It is true, he 
is not a gentleman. He enters my room without getting 
or waiting for an invitation.” When the demons set 
fire to his bed, the holy man simply remarked: “He 
could not catch the bird, so he burns his nest.” What, 
kind reader, is the secret of such calmness, when for 
thirty years this holy man was pulled out of his bed 
and dragged over the floor of his bed-room, when his 
household would rush to his assistance and would only 
hear him say: “Don’t be afraid, it is nothing, just the 
devil, that is nothing.” What is the secret? Patience, 
a determined will to remain patient and trust in God 
no matter what happened. That is the secret. 

There are some people who even worry about the 
welfare of their dead, whether they be saved or damned. 
A worry of this kind is useless and may be very un- 
charitable both to God and to your beloved ones. All 
that you can do is to pray for your dead. Never limit 
the mercies of God. Some one in your family may have 
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led a bad life, or a life without faith. You fear for 
such a one. Pray for him or her during their lives 
and when death has overtaken them. 

A certain woman in France said that she prayed for 
her atheist husband for a period of twenty years, only 
to be informed one day that her unbelieving husband 
had jumped into a river and committed suicide. Hear- 
ing this the poor woman was beside herself. Physicians 
advised that she betake herself to the mountains in 
southern France for diversion of mind. On her way she 
chanced to meet a bus full of travellers. She was told 
that the parties in the bus were headed for Ars to see 
the Holy Curé of that town. 


The sorrowing woman decided to go with them. Often 
in the day and night she sighed to the good Lord: “Lord, 
how I have prayed to you for twenty long years, and 
you have not heard me. My husband even took his own 
life!” Arriving at Ars the lady in question betook her- 
self to the church in the night. She had been told that 
if she desired to see the holy man she could best find 
him in church, as the holy priest heard confessions from 
about midnight until noon. 

She found the church crowded at that hour of the 
night with rows of people standing in line to await 
their chance to go to confession to the Saint. Finding 
the crowd present so large the woman gave up hopes 
of seeing the holy man. Suddenly, to her surprise, she 
saw an old priest, small in stature, hastily making his 
way to the center aisle of the church. The Holy Curé 
had left his confessional momentarily. As she gazed 
on the Saint he suddenly stopped before her. Fixing 
his eyes upon the lady the holy priest said to her: “He 
is saved.” The woman not knowing what it all meant, 
she being a stranger to the Holy Curé, looked bewil- 
dered and surprised. “Yes, yes,” said the Saint, “I 
mean your husband. Between the bridge and the water 
he shouted a prayer for mercy and he got it.” With this 
said, the Holy Curé once more betook himself to his 
confessional in the famous side chapel of the church 
of Ars. 

Imagine, kind reader, the mixed feelings of this 
woman! What a joy to receive a revelation from God 
through a Saint that her prayers were heard. And, 
what feelings of shame to have trusted so little in God. 
The woman herself related her story to the Holy See 
when the Saint was beatified. 

We have a class of people among us who are known 
to worry a great deal. It is giddy youth, especially 
young ladies. Ask their mothers and you will be told 
that in spite of their giddiness they worry all day long. 
At times they worry how they may escape a duty im- 
posed upon them by their mothers. At times they 
worry about a show or entertainment. They are for- 
ever worrying themselves half to death. The writer 
here cautions such young people that female patients 
are on the increase in sanatoria. They must keep their 
minds from all undue worry and concentration and stop 
looking up into their own little “upper story.” A 
scholar of an eastern university put it all in this fash- 
ion: “Stop it. If you don’t you will soon be inside 
looking out. Or you will be cutting out paper dolls. 
Or, you will be the new Queen of Sheba.” 
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Does this little incident seem overdrawn or 
unreal? It is not. Almost every priest or- 
dained a few years could narrate similar 
experiences that have come to him. The 


blessing of a priest is a precious boon. 


A HOLD-UP 


CANNOT say that I was ever held up in the sense 
I of being suddenly and unceremoniously stopped and 
made to peer down into the business end of a gun. 
But I can say that I was once rather strangely held up, 
not for money, not for plunder of any kind, and not for 
revenge—but for priestly sympathy and a kind priestly 
word, by a noted robber and murderer 
whom the police of several states were 
in vain seeking to bring to justice. 
And paradoxically, I might as well 
confess here and now that I sincerely 
hope the unfortunate holp-up man (God 
help him) obtained just what he sought. 
As far as I am concerned he was wel- 
come to it, and more—with absolutely no 
obligation of restitution. 
It happened, as I well recall, on a de- 
lightful night in early June. I had fin- 
ished my class of converts for instruc- 
tion, had anticipated Matins and Lauds 
for the morrow, and was preparing to 
enjoy that ever delightful period of time 
when the cares of the day slow down, 
when 


“The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


In a reverie of soulful delights, re- 
viewing the current day now sepulchred, 
with its successes and its failures, its 
joys and its sorrows, I lolled on my old 
favorite arm-chair, half-dreaming, when 
with a weird, eerie, unwelcome sound, the 
doorbell rang. 
Who would thus break in upon my 
blessed solitude and dreams? And at 
such an ill-timed hour? A sick call, I 
concluded; some poor soul in the hospi- 
tal, or perhaps in the parish, flitting in 
the shadows of death, calling for a priest for help on 
the long, long trail. 
The. priest, we must realize, belongs wholly to the 
people. At all hours he is at their disposal—in the 
still inky hours of the night, when all the world sleeps; 
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in sickness and contagion; when death stalks merci- 
lessly abroad in the land. The latch-string on his door 
is ever out in welcome—for the rich to give of their 
surplus to the poor; and for the poor to receive what 
they needs must have. 

I approached cautiously and a bit nervously toward 
the door. Bracing my right foot against 
the door, as I invariably do, lest an un- 
desirable force his way into the Rectory, 
I turned on the light in the vestibule, un- 
locked the door, and partially opened it. 
A well-dressed, middle-aged, athletic man 
stood before me, and ‘after reverently 
saluting me inquired if he might have a 
few words with the pastor. 


“Yes,” of course,” I replied, looking 
him squarely in the eyes and opening 
the door. 

He entered at my bidding and had 
scarcely done so when he began nervous- 
ly pacing the floor. A strange fire dart- 
ed from his small brown eyes, the muscles 
of his chalky face twitched, and his right 
hand, holding out his small gold watch, 
trembled noticeably. “Just thirty min- 
utes of your time, Father, the strangest, 
possibly, you have ever experienced. I 
am pleased to see that you seem not a 
bit alarmed or disturbed. 


“T have no reason that I know of to 
be alarmed,” I said. 
“Father, I am an outcast of society, 
a hunted beast, upon whose head rests 
a price worth claiming.” He paced 
more and more madly up and down the 
room. “A thousand dollars for any in- 
formation leading to my arrest! From 
the furnishings here I suppose you would 
welcome that money and might make 
good use of it.” As if influenced by his 
own words, he drew a folded bill from his pocket—ten 
dollars—and dropped it on the table. 
“No,” I broke in, as I indignantly arose from my seat. 
I assure you, man to man, I will not betray you. As a 
priest I dare not employ such tactics. I want you to 
feel perfectly safe here with me.” 
Apparently somewhat calmed, he continued: “Thank 
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you, Father; I think I am able to take care of myself. 
I am armed to the teeth. Be assured of that. I needs 
must be! I am not a beggar asking for an alms; I 
have all the money I need. I am asking for one thing 
only—the one thing I know you will generously give for 
the asking, a few words of priestly consolation and ad- 
vice.” 

“How does it happen,” I interjected, “that you come 
here tome? We are total strangers. I have never seen 
you before, and I doubt if you have ever seen me.” 

“That is very true,” he returned. “I came into your 
city this evening after throwing the officers off my trail 
at—. Wandering around I discerned in the dim street 
the steeple of your church, which I concluded must be 
a Catholic church. Here I would get what I needed. 
So here I am, Father, not a dangerous criminal nor a 
bad hold-up man. 

“Father,” he continued, “I am James , a gra- 
duate of an Eastern University, but at present a robber, 
and a murderer, on whose trail the police and detec- 
tives of several states have been following for several 
months. On one of my bank jobs, to prevent capture, 
I killed a merchant-policeman, and mortally wounded 
two pedestrians who blocked my way to liberty. Since 
that time I have been hunted like a wild beast. I have 
been chased from city to city; the anathemas of the 
law have been hurled against me; the hand of ven- 
geance has been raised to apprehend me. 

“Cursed is the day I was born! Father, whither shall 
I go? The winds howl, the airs whisper, the waters 
ripple: ‘Thou red murderer, accursed brother of Cain, 
who shed the first human blood!’ Where is the land to 
which the first murderer fled? Tell me of that land— 


where it may be found—that I may find refuge there 


even as my brother Cain! I will climb mountains, swim 
rivers, traverse desert sands; I will bear the heats of 
summer and the cold of winter, the diseases of torrid 
jungles; I will scale walls, dig trenches, burrow through 
the very bowels of the earth, if I may only gain 
PEACE! PEACE! blessed PEACE! 


“Oh good and merciful God, grant me this one thing 
only, peace of body and soul! Like Judas well might I 
despair! shuffle off this mortal coil and seek the peace 
of another land, were it not for you priests, Father, 
and the confessional—God’s own blessed sacrament of 
peace!” 

“Well, then,” I calmly broke in, “perhaps you came 
here to confess and to receive sacramental absolution?” 

“No, Father, no!” he immediately returned, “I am 
not even a Catholic. I am incapable of sacramental 
absolution. I worship at no religious shrine. Religion 
has had little—in fact, no part—in my life. Perhaps, 
if I had some sort of religion as a balance wheel for 
my life, I would not now find myself in my present piti- 
able condition.” 

“Why, then,” I asked, “did you come here tonight?” 

“For consolation and a kind word of advice from you, 
Father,” he returned in a flash, as he continued his 
pacing back and forth from one end of the room to the 
other, glancing periodically at his watch in his hand. 
“This big world, even the criminal one, knows and ap- 
preciates the worth of a Catholic priest. 
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“A few days ago, I was in Chicago, evading day and 
night the ever vigilant and merciless authorities of the 
law, who were hot on my trail. I was distracted,—I 
was wild, almost insane. No wonder! No place in this 
not a friend to 
give me a consoling word in my terrible plight. 


“My open and suspicious air; my nervousness, my 
furtive glances, my suspicions of everyone—all indelibly 
sealed the mark of Cain upon my brow, and rendered 
me an easy prey for the minions of the law. It is a 
great wonder I did not turn my automatic on my own 
head and end it all. 

“Last Saturday evening, while mingling with a crowd 
of theatre-goers in Chicago, I was spotted by an officer 
in uniform, and would have been apprehended had I not 
crouched low and moved into the thicker crowd. The 
officer, gun in hand, rushed madly after me. He evi- 
dently was quite sure of my identity and desperate 
situation, and would take no chances with me; but he 
dared not shoot in that crowd. 


“After ten minutes or so of dodging in and out of the 
dark and secret places I found myself far «way from 
the motley throng, and at the main entrance of one of 
your Catholic churches. The whole street and church 
were well illuminated outside and within. Crowds were 
entering and crowds were leaving. Edging my way into 
it, while carefully sizing up the situation, on all sides, 
and at all angles, I bowed reverently before the altar 
and seated myself in one of the rear pews. From this 
vantage point I could see almost all within the church, 
and what each was doing. 

“Ah, thank God, I said to myself, here is, at last, a 
heaven of rest for body and soul—for saint and sinner 
—and for accursed me; Prayerfully I sat there gazing 
at the high altar. And I want you to know, I want 
the whole world to know, I did pray. In the midst of 
my prayers I could not help occasionally turning to the 
many silent, peaceful figures that flitted in their devo- 
tions, from one part of the church to the other, and in 
and out of the confessional. The silence of that house 
of prayer was entrancing. A line of penitents had 
formed immediately in front of the several confession- 
als. The faces of those penitents, sober, prayerful, and 
withal happy, told only too well that they, too, sought 
peace of soul, at its fountain source, the Catholic con- 
fessional. They sought and found it there; why could 
I not do the same? 

“With this thought in mind I joined the line of happy 
penitents. One by one they moved in turn towards the 
blessed ‘goal; and on and on they stirred until the line 
finally melted and I found myself next in turn ready to 
enter the confessional. As I did so and closed the door 
behind me, I felt transported to Palestinian days when 
the Saviour walked the ways of men and worked His 
wonders for them. 

“In the moment I felt transformed. Had Christ Him- 
self, the Master, come down from heaven and seated 
Himself in all His power in that judgment seat, He 
could not have done more for me than did the good and 
holy priest, His ambassador, who sat in His stead. I 
explained briefly my status as a non-Catholic and then 
narrated my terrible story. 
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“The good priest listened attentively and patiently to 
the last word; and then poured in the oil and wine 
necessary for my potion. He then admonished me that, 
as I was not a member of the Catholic Church I could 


not receive sacramental absolution; but that I could 
and would, nevertheless, receive the blessings which the 
Master had for my heartfelt sorrow and confession. 
After this he blessed and dismissed me with the parting 
words of the Master: ‘Go in peace! and sin no more!’ 


“And just here, Father, let me insist on it that you 
Catholics have in confession a genuine solace beyond the 
power of words to describe. I have experienced it in 
part. What must it be to receive the absolution, the as- 
surance that your sins are forgiven! But, Father, my 
thirty minutes have almost ended. I must be on my 
way—lI know not whither! Good God! Please help me! 
And you, too, Father, please do help me and bless me, 
and I’ll be off.” 


With this the poor fellow fell down on his knees be- 
fore me, bowed his head as the tears streamed down his 
cheeks and clasped his hands in an attitude of deepest 
prayer. His fine, manly, athletic frame shook with the 
emotion and mental agony that fired his inmost soul. 


It was a scene I cannot soon forget. I fancied I could 
hear his throbbing heart beating—beating madly— 
against its prison walls. I fancied, too, that I could 
see reason in that brain toppling from its throne and 
fleeing somewhere, in its madness. Placing my hands 
on his trembling head, and turning my eyes towards 
heaven, I prayed; 

“May Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, bless you and remain with you forever.” 

“Amen!” he responded, arising in a flash to his 
feet. “May God bless you, too, Father! I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I cannot repay you, but 
you know God can and will. May He, whom you serve 
so faithfully, grant you the peace that surpasses all un- 
derstanding. Pray for me,” and grasping my hand he 
cried in a voice trembling with emotion—“good night.” 


With this farewell he dashed for the door and like a 
ghostly apparition was gone—gone out somewhere into 
the inky darkness of the night, a great sinner, a mur- 
derer, a fugitive from justice, a hunted criminal, but 
withal, a more peaceful and a far better man for having 
shared his burden with someone and for having received 
the blessing of a priest. 


APOSTOLATE 
TO ASSIST THE DYING 


S IT TRUE that nothing can be done for the 

dying man because he is not a Catholic and 
does not wish to become one? The truth 
about this most important matter is that much 
can be done for the non-Catholic at the hour of 
death. This it was that furnished the inspira- 
tion for the “Apostolate to Assist the Dying.” 


The Apostolate makes an attempt to reach 
the non-Catholic in his last moments by placing 
in his hands a little card which has no appear- 
ance of Catholicity, nor does it even suggest it; 
there is nothing at all that could possibly offend. 
There is no attempt made to deceive. Ask him 
to say the prayer—entirely appropriate for 
Protestants as for Catholics—as earnestly as 
he can; you at the same time imploring God to 
grant him the grace to mean what he says. 
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The non-Catholic, for the most part, wants to’ 


be saved, especially when he sees death staring 
him in the face. He hates what he thinks to be 
the Church; but he wants what the Church 
alone can give him. The Church he hates, of 
course, does not exist. He may know nothing 
about Baptism; he may have neglected it; he 
may have been baptized invalidly. His only 
salvation lies in making an act of perfect love 
of God or of perfect contrition, either of which 
is the Baptism of desire; a mere desire for Bap- 
tism is not sufficient. This act of perfect con- 
trition is so necessary to most non-Catholics 
because their false idea of justification leads 
many into the belief that repentance in the 
Catholic sense, is not at all necessary. 
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The ornamental card has been prepared in 
the hope of solving this question, at least to 
some extent. The card has been made attrac- 
tive, so that it will not be thrown away; the 
decorations are classical, not religious; the 
coloring is done by hand. The touch of hand- 


painting is a very valuable asset. Since good 
intentions do not supply for essentials, the act 
of attrition has been purposely omitted, in order 
that all the attention might be centered on the 
act of perfect contrition which of itself in most 
cases accomplishes the work of the Apostolate 
without the help of the Sacraments. 


The work of the Apostolate is not a substi- 
tute for conversions. A well-meaning non- 
Catholic seriously sick is supposed, to whom 
there is no use speaking about entering the 
Church, and who is in good faith. 


Some might say that this method savors of 
a compromise with heresy, but such is not true. 
The Acts on the card are just exactly the acts 
which any one called to assist a non-Catholic in 
good faith, in the hour of death, must in con- 
science implore the person to make. 


The plan is simply this: Get the card into 
the hands of the one in whom you are interested 
in any way you choose, with the suggestion 
that he say fervently and frequently this 
prayer. He may not make the Acts the first 
time he reads the card, as he is prompted 
principally by curiosity, but he will perhaps say, 
as he finishes reading them: “These are my 
sentiments exactly.” The next time he will 
really make the Acts. 


A Catholic lady, having many non-Catholic 
friends, conceived the idea of using the card to 
help those who were not sick at all. She would 
give the ornamented card to one of her non- 
Catholic friends as a little present, pointing out 
to him how any non-Catholic could say the 
prayer and asking him to say it frequently and 
earnestly for the gift of faith. She would al- 
ways pray earnestly to God that He would 
grant the light and grace of the true faith to the 
person in whom she was interested. By this 
method she has to her credit in a few years 
over twenty-five converts. God heard their 
prayer for faith and her prayers for them. 
They are today good and loyal Catholics. How 
the number of converts would increase if all 
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Catholics would have but a few of their non- 
Catholic friends praying for faith. 


This is not a scheme to make money. The 
only motive is to help to save souls in their hour 
of greatest need. Consequently any one is per- 
fectly free to reproduce the cards if he wishes. 
It is clearly understood, however, that the cards 
cannot be given away except to those who are 
not able to pay. Those who are not able to pay 
will receive, as far as resources permit, the 
number they desire, entirely free of charge. 


Any one desiring cards can obtain them by writing 
to one of the following addresses: 


(a) Right Reverend Raphael J. Markham, 
Compton Road, Hartwell, Cir innati, Ohio. 
(b) Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 
St. Clare Convent, Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(c) Sister Mary Carmelita, R. S. M., 
Convent of Mercy, 1409 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


QQQNOOOQOARD 


BELIEVE in one God. I believe 
that God rewards the good, and pun- 
g ishes the wicked. 

me) I BELIEVE that in God there are 
three Divine Persons—God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
I BELIEVE that God the Son became Man, 
without ceasing to be God. I believe that 
He is my Lord and my Saviour, the Re- 
deemer of the human race, that He died on 
the Cross for the salvation of all men, that 
He died also for me. 
I BELIEVE, on God’s authority, everything 
that He has taught and revealed. 
O MY GOD, give me strong faith. O my 
God, help me to believe with lively faith. 
O MY GOD, Who art all-good and all-mer- 
ciful, I sincerely hope to be saved. Help me 
to do all that is necessary for my salvation. 
I HAVE committed many sins in my life, 
but now I turn away from them, and hate 
them. 
I am sorry, truly sorry for all them, because 
I have offended Thee, my God, Who are all- 
good, all-perfect, all-holy, all-merciful and 
kind, and Who died on the Cross for me. 
I love Thee, O my God, with all my heart. 
Please forgive me for having offended Thee. 
I PROMISE, O God, that with Thy help I 
will never offend Thee again. 


My Gop, Have MERcy ON ME. 
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Successful Operations 
but 
The Patient is Dying 


We have had a very sick man in 
our midst. His ailments were varied 
and many. A few years ago a group 
of young and enthusiastic medicos 
took his case in hand. With violent 
and powerful stimulants they sought 
to bring him forth from his weak- 
ened condition. Then they put him 
on the table and set in array their 
full assortment of surgical instru- 
ments. First they cut here, then 
they cut there. One thing was re- 
moved, another was pared down; 
some were cut apart, others were 
sewed together. Plain and fancy 
needle work was performed without 
stint. He was bled and he was diet- 
ed. He was fed with strange and 
unusual foods. 

In the beginning of these ministra- 
tions, the poor patient did indeed 
show signs of some vigor. He pro- 
tested that he was better and begged 
to be let alone. He assured the 
young tyros that he had hopes of a 
cure through the gentle, patient 
means of nature’s healing. He 
viewed with ever-increasing alarm 
the eager plans and inexpert mani- 
pulations of his would-be healers. 
But they would not be gainsaid. 

Today he is in a state of relapse. 
His condition is critical. He has 
given up the struggle to renew his 
vigor and strength. 

His ailment in 1930 was called a 
depression. Today it is called a re- 
cession. But rotten meat smells 
equally bad under whatever name. 

There is a question that agitates 
nearly all minds: Why a depression 
at the season of the year when buy- 
ing should be at its height? Why is 
business showing signs of lifeless- 
ness when it should be most vigor- 
ous? Building has ceased, expan- 
sion has been curtailed, idle men by 
the thousands are again walking our 
streets. Why? This writer does not 
claim any expertness in diagnosing 
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this condition. He can only say what 
many authorities say—all rather un- 
animous in declaring that too much 
fondling has done harm; that 
government interference by way of 
legislation, of artificial stimulation, 
and particularly of clumsy effort 
has caused such a general feeling of 
apprehension of what may be com- 
ing next that none dare to sally forth 
into the dangerous field of new ven- 
ture. Business must sit tight. And, 
like a boat on a stream, when it 
stops, it goes backwards. 

There is always some dissatisfac- 
tion with every administration. It 
is well known that there is much dis- 
satisfaction with this one. As voters, 
we have an obligation to study into 
affairs impartially in order to see as 
clearly as possible how our govern- 
ment is being conducted; we must 
force our lawmakers to feel the 
power we can wield by an intelli- 
gent use of the ballot. Some writers 
declare that the generality of our 
people have been hypnotized during 
the past few years into approving all 
that has been done. Perhaps now 
they are beginning to awaken from 
their trance and to come to grips 
with reality as it shows itself to them 
in unemployment and hard times. 


As this is being written, Congress 
has been in extraordinary session for 
three or four weeks. And has done 
nothing but wrangle. Only a vague 
and unsatisfactory program awaited 
them when they convened. One 
clever cartoon quoted the forceful 
words of the Acts: “Some cried one 
thing, some another. For the assem- 
bly was confused, and the greater 
part knew not for what cause they 
were come together.” 

They are grappling with the farm 
problem. And it seems that no bill 
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can possibly solve the difficulties of 
all sections. The result will probably 
be what it has been before in such 
circumstances. The leaders will rush 
a bill through which all agree is most 
unsastifactory. Yet they will achieve 
their objective. They will get a bill 
passed. In its efforts toward helping 
the farmer and helping business the 
government seems to be overlooking 
something that is so obvious and so 
necessary that one wonders how it 
can be overlooked. It is the matter 
of imports. 

Look at the farm situation. The 
big objective now is to see to it that 
the farmer gets a higher price for 
his products. In order to achieve 
this end, it is again proposed that 
the farmer raise less. And he should 
get paid for doing so. Aside from 
its being a most unnatural, artificial, 
and even ruinous procedure, this pro- 
posal can never bring up the price 
of, say, wheat, as long as our low 
duties allow the importation of un- 
told quantities from other countries 
like Russia, for instance, where the 
farmer is forced to raise his wheat, 
give most of it to his government to 
be shipped abroad for money for 
more munitions, and slowly starve to 
death on the inadequate amount left 
him. 

This is all wrong. Let our farmers 
raise all that God gives them. Keep 
out undue importations from abroad 
by a protective tariff. Buy what our 
farmers raise. Seldom will they raise 
too much. Then the price will stay 
up. Then the farmer will know a 
measure of prosperity. And if the 
farmer prospers, as all admit, the 
country will prosper. 


The same holds true in industry. 
We know that the wheels of busi- 
ness will turn swiftly and smoothly 
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if the worker is paid a substantial 
wage—or even is employed steadily. 
How is that possible today when, as 
a man in a rather large furniture 
business said lately, Japan can ship 
carloads of its merchandise to this 
country and undersell our producers. 


How? Because a Japanese workman 
can be employed for twenty cents a 
day, while our workers must be paid 
five dollars. No business can stand 
up under such competition. Herein, 
it seems to me, lies a very clear path 
of duty for our government. Until 
this inequality is leveled, there can 
be no hope for agriculture or in- 
dustry. 


Premium for Shiftlessness 


A brief item in the current Liter- 
ary Digest was, no doubt, intended 
for a bit of humor; however, like 
all humor, it strikes a note of truth 
which is being echoed more and more 
and in greater significance. It tells 
of a woman in Hoboken who was 
worried about the finances of a 
brother in Czechoslovakia, and who 
decided that there was nothing left 
to do but “bring him over here and 
get him on relief!” 

Yes, Uncle Sam is playing Santa 
Claus not only at Christmas time but 
all year. And there seems to be no 
bottom to his big sack of goodies. 
But now the ordinary taxpayer is be- 
ginning to realize that he it is that 
must continue to keep this sack sup- 
plied in ever-increasing amounts of 
his own hard-earned money. 

And to whom is this Santa so 
liberal? If it were to those who are 
willing to work and are just now 
actually in need, we would commend 
him for his Christian charity. But 
facts are coming to light that show 
him doing nothing more in many 
cases—an appalling number of cases 
—than subsidizing laziness and shift- 
lessness. Recently an investigation 
was conducted in Illinois which 
showed that a half million dollars 
was being wasted every month in the 
southern part of the state. Records 
of the police and courts attest that 
in Chicago chronic drunks are being 
supported in idleness. In one county 
more than a third of the 1,200 cases 
were found to be unworthy. 

Recently I heard a man talking on 
a train. He was complaining of this 
same matter and finally expressed 
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the thought which is on the minds 
of many: “They ought to let those 
bums starve.” St. Paul many cen- 
turies ago expressed the same idea 
that was put so effectively into 
operation by our early colonists. On 
the face of it this seems a cruel 
measure. Yet it is no more cruel 
than the act of a father punishing a 
wayward child. It hurts; yet it will 
not only help to keep the child from 
further waywardness, but will pro- 
tect others. We must remember that 
the good of the community is greater 
than the good of the individual. 


Another important thing that 
should be kept in mind is that there 
seems to be a tendency to coddle the 
helpless. The trouble is that there 
is too much helplessness among our 
populace. It is begun in school. 
Ever more and more the system of 
education seems to try to make 
everything easy and pleasant for the 
pupil, while putting more work on 
the shoulders of our underpaid teach- 
ers. Along comes the Child Labor 
Bill which would make it a crime 
even to permit boys and girls to 
work. They are to advance beyond 
maturity in idleness; why shouldn’t 
they continue the rest of their lives 
on relief? We shouid always remem- 
ber, when reading statistics on un- 
employment, that among those mil- 
lions there are probably four or five 
millions who could not be constrained 
to work. Perhaps if they ever got 
really hungry for a period of time 
they would be eager to take on a job. 

Sensible men know that it has 
never hurt a boy to work, and to 
work hard. Most middle aged men 
today who have achieved any kind 
of success will tell you that they had 
to work hard even as children. Thus 
only did they learn to labor; thus 
only did they learn the value of hard 
earned money. 


Radio Listeners: Do Something 


Here are some typical comments 
taken from letters in a dialers’ sym- 
posium: 

“TI neither need nor want any more 
ideas on how to make a lovely des- 
sert out of noodles or how to torture 
the life out of cheese. There must be 
thousands of housewives who are 
sick and tired of plushy-voiced chat- 
terers telling us how to run our 
homes. Why can’t they broadcast 
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more music during the day, and cut 
out infantile dramatics, cooks, and 
advice-givers? As for Hollywood, I 
am weary of hearing about ‘my new 
contract’ and ‘my lastes pictures.’ ” 
“IT have been wondering what has 
happened to our lovely musical pro- 
grams which we formerly heard dur- 
ing the day. When once we set the 
dial, we could go ahead with our 
work without jumping up every 15 
minutes. But now, what do we get 
but drama, 15-minute sketches, for 
hours, until we’re so filled up with 
the constant blah-blah that we never 
want to go near a radio again.” 


“I wish something could be done 
about those dramatic serials that 
clutter the air waves at present. I 
have to turn them off. Music is so 
much better and more cheerful.” 


And so it goes on. On all sides 
one hears adverse criticism of radio 
programs. At certain periods one 
can hear only this “blah,” at others, 
—long ones—only jazz, jazz, jazz. In 
between comes what many regard as 
the worst of all: advertising. But 
this is not dignified advertising. How 
can one describe the sickening chat- 
ter and tones of these advertisers? 
When will the day come when we 
can confidently tune in a certain pro- 
gram which will consist of just a 
polite mention of the merchandise 
and a long program of excellent mu- 
sic? If the sponsors only knew, they 
would soon come to it and find to 
their joyous surprise a most favor- 
able reaction from the public. 

Yes, let us all do something about 
it. Let us do something which most 
of us are neglecting, culpably so. Let 
us use the mails. We should take the 
time to write a letter, or even a post 
card, of comment and reactions to 
various programs—to those we like 
and to those we do not like. If 
sponsors knew how many dialed off 
their programs, especially their ad- 
vertising announcers, they would 
soon stop it. I think my case is 
typical of many. If I want to listen 
to a favorite program, I dial to the 
station. If I hear the sickening 
“blah” of the advertiser, I turn the 
dial until I judge it is about time 
for him to finish, then turn back to 
get the program. Never would I buy 
merchandise at the very name of 
which I feel a revulsion because it 
was so advertised. 
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OT TO BE READ! 

Such a negative com- 

mand is invariably a 
challenge to the average mod- 
ern youth. Not to be read, 
eh! Why not? The spirit of 
this independent age of ours 
is to dislike—and to dislike 
with a vengeance—any 
authoritative attempt to 
regulate our activities, espe- 
cially in regard to recreation. 
Den’t smoke. Don’t dance. 
Don’t drink. It’s always 
DON’T! And now to top it 
all off someone tries to tell 
us that we can’t—can’t, mind 
you—read a particular best 
seller. To our query as to 
why we can’t read this or 
that book comes the disarm- 
ing answer: It’s on the In- 
dex. 

In our Catechism, as well 
as we can remember, the In- 
dex was defined as the exact 
list or catalogue of books, the 
editing, reading, or retaining 
of which, is forbidden to 
Catholics by the Holy See; 
but since no one in our acquaintance ever saw an actual 
copy of it, the Index remained a vague, mysterious sort 
of thing. Later on when we heard it said that any 
publication offensive to Christian faith and morality 
was ipso facto on the list of forbidden books, we smiled, 
remarking, “If that’s so, then we can’t read anything, 
for it’s a rare piece of literature that doesn’t come un- 
der such a classification in this day and age.” 

That the Church has the right and duty to prohibit 
to the faithful the reading of pernicious publications 
follows from her divine commission of teaching the doc- 
trine of Christ to mankind and of preserving that doc- 
trine whole and undefiled. Erroneous beliefs and cor- 
rupt morals have ever been the twin causes of the de- 
cline and ruin of states as well as individuals. Con- 
sequently by her Index the Church seeks not only to 
protect individuals from spiritual chaos but also to 
preserve the temporal well-being of civil society. 

When we were very young our dear Mothers carefully 
concealed the matches and sharp knives and also kept 
the medicine chest securely locked, repeatedly warning 
us of the dire consequences to ensue if we in childish 
curiosity or mischief disobeyed her commands in this 
matter. Stories were told us of some children who had 
been seriously cut or burned and maybe maimed for 
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life, and of others who had 
met instantaneous death as 
a result of drinking poisonous 
medicine. Such realistic ex- 
amples horrified us, kept us 
away from the “untouch- 
ables”—for a while at least. 

Now it is with similar 
solicitude that our holy Moth- 
er, the Church, cautions us 
against reading noxious 
literature. She knows full 
well that through the eyes, 
the very windows of the soul, 
come most of our mental im- 
pressions, which influence our 
every act. Corresponding to 
the triple prohibition of child- 
hood, the Index warns us of 
the three-fold danger con- 
tained in condemned books 
which can cut the faith from 
our hearts, burn our souls 
with torturing doubts, and 
poison our minds with im- 
moral filth. 

Since the presses of today 
pour forth such a_ steady 
stream of salacious and un- 
godly products, we cannot 
expect, nor is it necessary for, the Holy See to accurate- 
ly catalogue every offensive publication; hence there 
are a thousand books forbidden by the general norms 
of the Index (to be listed at the end of this article) for 
every one that is mentioned on its specific lists. Thus, 
it is the spirit of the Index to protest against every 
book, magazine, pamphlet, advertisement, and any other 
sort of printed matter that can wreak spiritual havoc 
in the souls of the faithful. In this regard the Church 
is no more inconsistent than is the government which 
puts poisonous and harmful ingredients on its “index” 
of forbidden foods. 

An objection raised by many moderns to this seeming 
severity of the Church is that immoral literature has no 
deleterious effect upon them. But arsenic is arsenic— 
poison the world over; albeit there are a few abnormal 
individuals who somehow can take it without its appear- 
ing to hurt them. Yet what physician will prescribe 
it—other than as an exterminant for vermin? Any- 
thing seen by the attentive eye is indelibly impressed 
upon the memory. Although a sinful image may re- 
main dormant in the mind for a long while, neverthe- 
less it can, at the least expected times and in a manner 
far more vivid than when perceived, arouse the imagina- 
tion so that serious temptations result. To place one’s 
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self in danger of consenting to such temptations by the 
constant perusal of racy and obscene writings is sinful 
-—prohibited by the law of nature itself. 


HISTORY OF THE INDEX 

Motivated by the zealous preaching of the great St. 
Paul, the converts of Ephesus collected and burned 
publicly all bad books they found (Cf. Acts 19:19). 
Following this noble example of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles the Sovereign Pontiffs down through the ages 
have striven energetically to preserve the faithful from 
pernicious reading. For our purpose a few notable in- 
stances will suffice. At the Council of Nicea, in 325, 
“Thalia,” the book of the heresiarch, Arius, was pro- 
hibited; while less than a century later Pope Anas- 
tasius I condemned the works of Origen. After reprov- 
ing the writings of the Manicheans, Leo the Great com- 
manded Spanish bishops to rise against the books of 
the Priscillianists. With the advent of printing at the 
very time when manifold heresies of the pseudo-re- 
formers were spreading throughout Europe, it became 
more and more necessary to warn the “sheep of the true 
fold” of the “wolfish” dangers lurking in the prodigious 
output of an unbridled press. Accordingly Pope St. 
Pius V established in 1571 the Congregation of the 
Index. This organization superintended the prohibition 
of books until it was suppressed in 1917 by Benedict XV, 
who transferred its duties to the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, the controlling body of the Index today. 


MODE OF PROCEDURE 

When a book is sent by one of the bishops (all of 
whom have the duty to report subversive writings) to 
Rome to be examined, the Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion designates a priest Consultor thoroughly to scru- 
tinize the work. In doing so the examiner notes down 
whatever seems deserving of condemnation and then 
prepares a comprehensive report which is submitted to 
the other Consultors of the Holy Office. Afterwards in 
a general meeting of the entire Congregation a sentence 
is pronounced upon the book and conveyed to the Pope 
for approval. This sentence may be either “dimittatur,” 
i. e., not condemned, or “damnatur,” i. e., prohibited. 
Sometimes the phrase “donec corrigitur” is added mean- 
ing the work is to be returned to the author for cor- 
rection of minor errors and misstatements. 

The Index as such is published only by the 
official Vatican press; the latest edition (1930) is in 
Italian. A copy can be found in most rectories and can 
be purchased from any Catholic publishing house for 
about a dollar. However, to consult the list of for- 
bidden books would be of little advantage to the or- 
dinary reader, for his choice in matters literary is gov- 
erned by the general rules of the Index rather than by 
the canons referring to specific writings, eighty per cent 
of which are criticisms of theology, ritual, or Church 
history. The Index, moreover, is to the Confessor what 
the “rogues gallery” is to the police officer. It is not 
intended nor would it be wise to broadcast it on the 
street corners or in show-windows; nor is every officer 
supposed to know it all by memory, much less carry a 
copy with him. 

Classical works, ancient and modern, are often dis- 
figured with the stain of indecency and if used at all 








should be read only in expurgated editions. Besides the 
classics, other bocks, irreligious and immoral in theme, 
are written in a fascinating style, proposing arguments 
that pamper carnal passions and flatter pride of spirit. 
It is evident that literary or scientific value can never 
legitimize the diffusion of a publication which ridicules 
or refuses to recognize the moral law; nor one which 
casts aspersions on, or seeks to eradicate, the faith pro- 
fessed by 350,000,000 individuals—Catholics all. 

Catholic students of public high-schools and non- 
sectarian universities are often obliged during their 
various courses to read books forbidden by the Church. 
In each case they must secure permission from their 
Confessor. 

Excommunication is incurred ipso facto by publishers 
of books written by heretics and schismatics in defense 
of their errors; also by persons who defend, read, or 
retain, without due permission, the above mentioned 
works and all other books which have been nominally 
forbidden by Apostolic Letters of the Popes. 

Moreover authors and publishers who without proper 
permission procure the printing of the Bible, transla- 
tions of, annotations or commentaries on the same like- 
wise incur the penalty of excommunication (Woywood, 
Practical Commentary on Code of Canon Law). 

In addition to the above, Canon Law lists nine gen- 
eral classes of books forbidden to Catholics; the read- 
ing of any of these, in whole or in part, is according 
to theologians a mortal sin. These classes are: 

1. All books which of set purpose attack religion or 
morality. 

2. Books which impugn or ridicule Catholic dogma 
or worship, the hierarchy, the clerical or religious state, 
or which tend to undermine ecclesiastical discipline. 

3. Books which declare duelling, suicide, divorce, 
lawful, or which represent Freemasonry and similar 
organizations as useful and not dangerous to the 
Church and to civil society. 

4. Books which teach or recommend superstition, 
fortune-telling, sorcery, spiritism, or other like prac- 
tises (ce. g. Christian Science). 

5. Books which professedly treat of, narrate, or 
teach, lewdness and obscenity. 

6. Editions of the liturgical books of the Church 
which do not agree in all details with the authentic 
editions. 

7. Books and pamphlets which give an account of 
new apparitions, revelations, prophecies, miracles, and 
new devotions, appearing without the bishop’s approba- 
tion. 

8. Pictures of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the 
angels and saints and other servants of God, which de- 
viate from the customs and the directions of the Church. 

9. The term “books” includes also newspapers and 
periodicals which come under the foregoing classes, 
not, indeed, if they publish one or the other article 
contrary to faith and morals, but if their chief aim and 
tendency is to impugn Catholic doctrine or defend un- 
Catholic teachings and practises. (Cf. The Roman In- 
dex of Forbidden Books Briefly Explained, by Francis 
S. Betten, S. J., Published by Loyola University). 
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Enroute 


WITH FATHER ABBOT 


EpiTor’s Note: With our next is- 
sue the Seminary chronicle will be 
restored to these pages. Many of 
our readers will be looking for it. 


Car No. 4-5092 

Prague-Paris 

October 20, 1937 
Dear Confreres: 

I am still on my way through Ger- 
many to Strassburg. In less than 
an hour we should be in Stuttgart; 
then comes Karlsruhe, Kehl at the 
border of France, and finally Strass- 
burg. All my Office has been said, 
and it is too dark to take in the 
scenery, so I turn again towards 
home. Wonderful experiences have 
been piling up so fast that it will 
be hard to get them all on paper. 
There is still much of the Italian 
trip to be recorded. We'll go back 
to that later. 

The first stop after getting out of 
Italy was at Lugano, Italy. Two 
Benedictine nuns in Yankton have an 
uncle there and they asked me to 
visit him if I could. Lugano was 
right on my way to Einsiedeln, so I 
stopped for a day and a night to en- 
joy some real hospitality. After all, 
it is hard to beat the Swiss. They 
are just the finest kind of people. 
The contrast between the Italians 
and the Swiss was very marked. The 
black hair fades into a lighter shade. 
The cheeks change from tan to a 
peach red. The light chatter goes 
over into a broad, heavy dialect. 
“Griiss Gott” is the frequent greet- 
ing. Herr Gaspare Winkler at the 
edge of Lugano is delightfully locat- 
ed and I should have been glad to 
stay longer with his family in a per- 
fectly furnished home. 

I already mentioned Einsiedeln in 
a previous letter. My stay there was 
brief—from Sunday evening till 
Tuesday morning. This time I got 
out to Meinrad’s Zell up on the Etzel. 
Father Prior escorted me. We trav- 
eled in a coach with a fine team. On 
the way we passed over the Teufels- 
bruecke, which is built entirely of 
stone. On the way back I desired to 
get out of the coach and see it more 
closely. Fr. Prior opened the little 
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front window and called to the coach- 
man something after this fashion: 
“Der Herr mocht die Teeflsbrueck 
anloo-a-ka.” 

The next day we went to St. Gal- 
len. I had often wanted to see the 
place of this famous old Abbey. The 
fine old Abbey Church with its richly 
carved choir stalls is now a Cathe- 
dral Church. The Abbey was confis- 
cated years ago and never again re- 
opened. St. Gall, the disciple of the 
rigorous Celt, St. Columban, began 
monastic life here and gave to the 
place its name. The library is a col- 
lection of real treasures. In it I saw 
and kissed a copy of the Holy Rule 
transcribed by order of Charlemagne 
from another copy that was made 
directly from the original manu- 
script of St. Benedict’s own Rule. It 





Thanksgiving to Our Lady 
of Mente Gassine for a favor 


granted. S. M. C. 











was too bad that we had only two 
hours between trains at St. Gallen. 

Next came Metten Abbey, whence 
Abbot Boniface Wimmer went forth 
to plant Benedictine Monachism in 
the United States in 1846. Metten 
is a big Abbey with a big school. 
Their total population is about like 
St. Meinrad’s, around 500. The Ab- 
bey goes back in history to about 790 
when a holy hermit Utto was found 
and appreciated for his holiness and 
established by Charlemagne as head 
of a community. To this day the 
Abbey of Metten treasures as a rare 
possession the crozier of this Blessed 
Abbot Utto which was given to him 
by Charlemagne. 

The Abbey Church is a quaint and 
artistic structure going back to 
about the 12th century. In my 
estimation the ceiling decoration of 
the library is the most interesting 
thing of all. In 1803 the whole Ab- 
bey was confiscated by Napoleon, as 
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were all the other Abbeys of Ger- 
many. The old library cases escaped 
destruction. When they were to be 
auctioned some of the would-be buy- 
ers remarked that wood heavily gild- 
ed stinks when it is burned, so they 
did not bid on the wood of the library 
cases as fire wood. The books them- 
selves all disappeared. They were 
used to make pasteboard. In a sep- 
arate letter I hope to describe the 
ceiling decorations. 


As already mentioned I went from 
Metten to Eichstaett Sunday after 
noon, October 17. It was a valuable 
visit. Ejinsiedeln, Metten, and Eich- 
staett should mean much to American 
Benedictines since they form the 
triple source of Benedictine life in 
the United states. Directly or in- 
directly the five Abbeys of our 
Swiss-American Congregation owe 
their origin to Einsiedeln. Directly 
or indirectly twenty-two Convents 
of the Benedictine Sisters in the 
United States owe their origin to 
Eichstaett. Directly or indirectly the 
fifteen Abbeys of the Cassinese- 
American Congregation owe their 
origin to Metten. From this you can 
see that I had reason to appreciate 
my opportunity of getting acquaint- 
ed with these places. 

The Lady Abbess Benedicta and 
her good nuns showed me the very 
finest hospitality. They have two 
groups of nuns, the choir nuns and 
the lay sisters. The latter are ad- 
dressed with the title of “Sister,” the 
choir nuns are addressed as “Frau 
Hildegard” or “Frau Helena.” These 
are not called Sisters. The lay Sis- 
ters do some real farm work and ex- 
tensive gardening. Among the nuns 
are some that are high class artists. 
One does illuminating work that is 
most intricate and exquisite. Until a 
few days ago the nuns also conducted 
a girls’ school that they had been 
conducting for over a century. Now 
the government put other teachers 
in. This is a frequent occurrence in 
Sisters’ schools. 


Two years ago St. Walburga’s 
Convent celebrated its 900th anni- 
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versary. During all these 900 years 
there has been an abiding miracle in 
this Convent. You have heard of St. 
Walburga’s Oil. So had I. Yet, it 
never meant so very much to me 
until the other day, namely, Sunday, 
October 17. After supper on the 
day of my arrival the Lady Abbess 
and some of the nuns took me down 
to the Crypt of their church to show 
me this oil. Some boards had been 
placed on the crypt altar so that we 
could stand on them. Above the 
altar crucifix, about the height of a 
person’s face is a metal door about 
2% foot square. This the Lady Ab- 
bess unlocked and opened to the 
right. Then, inside was another 
door almost as large. This she un- 
locked and opened. Then we saw the 
interior all lined with silver and 
gold. Moisture was all around the 
inside. This dew-like moisture gath- 
ers and trickles down into containers 
at the base. 

Just above this silver and gold 
lined space is the stone base of the 
sarcophagus of St. Walburga’s 
relics. As early as the year 870 a 
moisture was noticed about these 
sacred relics. But now, for centu- 
ries this moisture has gathered and 
flowed from this tomb. One cannot 
see the relics, but you can certainly 
see the moisture beneath the sepul- 
chre that contains them. The strange 
thing is that this moisture appears 
regularly on October 12, the anni- 
versary of the translation of the sa- 
cred remains of the body of St. Wal- 
burga, and continues to flow till 
about February 25. After that the 
place becomes perfectly dry and re- 
mains so up to and including the fol- 
lowing October 11. Then on October 
12 the phenomenon again appears. 


The Lady Abbess herself collects 
and preserves this oil which amounts 
to a little more than three quarts 
each year. It is called oil, but in 
reality it appears like pure water. 
Chemists have analyzed it and found 
its constituents to be the same as 
those of pure water plus one ingre- 
dient that is unknown to them. The 
Convent possesses still a few ounces 
of oil in a bottle that goes back to 
the seventeenth century. It still 
looks as clear and fresh as pure 
spring water. 

In times of calamity the oil failed 
to flow. Also on one occasion when 
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a murder had been committed in the 
church, the oil failed to flow till the 
church was reblessed. Number- 
less miracles have been wrought 
by St. Walburga and to this convent 
many letters come telling of wonder- 
ful cures attributed to St. Walburga. 

On Tuesday morning I said Mass 
at this Crypt altar. A strange feel- 
ing comes over one when he is in the 
presence of this tomb and knows 
that not only in times past but to 
this present day God attests to the 
wonderful sanctity of this daughter 
of St. Benedict. I offered the Vo- 
tive Mass in honor of St. Walburga 
with the petition that God may fill 
our Abbey with true and deep sanc- 
tity such as St. Walburga possessed. 

I am bringing back with me a 
beautiful Latin sequence that the 
Lady Abbess composed. The Nuns 
sang it after my Mass and it was 
truly very beautiful. A goodly num- 
ber of tiny bottles of this precious 
oil I have in my suitcase here on the 
train—Now we are past Karlsruhe. 
It is 9:23. We shall soon be facing 
the customs officials. Good-bye and 
God bless you. 


Yours most cordially, 
+ Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 


Between Louvain and Bruges 
Belgium 
November 11, 1937 

Dear Confreres, 

This letter follows a long lapse of 
epistolary silence. The past weeks 
have been busy ones. It so happened 
that I spent All Saints and All Souls 
in Benfeld. The procession to the 
cemetery was very edifying. Most 
of the town is Catholic and there- 
fore almost everybody marched 
along right through the center of 
the town to the city of the dead. On 
arival there each person went to the 
graves of relatives, so that by the 
time the priests entered the ceme- 
tery the whole place wa. dotted with 
people praying for their dead. 

On Thursday, November 4th, I left 
Alsace to visit more Abbeys. By way 
of Strassbourg and the city of Luxem- 
bourg I arrived at the Abbey of Cler- 
vaux in the duchy of Luxembourg. 
This little country is about 75 miles 
long and 40 miles wide. Clervaux is 
about 20 miles from the north tip of 
the land. This is not the Clervaux 
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made famous by St. Bernard. That 
place is in France. The present Cler- 
vaux was founded by a group of 
monks from Solesmes in a place 
where formerly there had been an 
old Abbey which they wanted to re- 
vive. Driven out by the French some 
years later the Solesmes group did 
not return but went to Clervaux in 
Luxembourg. I forgot the date. 
Thus goes most of my history. But, 
I know that Clervaux is not nearly 
as old as St. Meinrad. A wealthy 
lady donated the ground and built 
the Abbey complete for the monks. 
She was a real benefactor. 

The Church and Abbey are very 
beautiful stone buildings. They have 
a unity of design and a real archi- 
tectural attractiveness. The mo- 
nastic spirit is remarkably good. The 
recitation and chant of the Office and 
Mass are perfect. Some think it 
even surpasses that of Solesmes. I’ll 
not say that. But I am glad that I 
heard such wonderful Divine Praise. 
The Subprior of Clervaux speaks 
German, so he was my guide, and a 
good one, too. Three years ago he 
was my guide in St. Jerome’s Abbey 
in Rome. Clervaux has neither a 
parish nor a school except for their 
own clerics. But they do missionary 
work among their numerous guests. 

Clervaux fosters the Oblate Move- 
ment. Among their Oblates is a 
prominent Cardinal who visits the 
Abbey from time to time. 

Now by way of Liege to Aachen in 
Germany. The Germans at the bor- 
der were very civil and not too ex- 
acting—at least not with foreign- 
ers. However, I know that not all 
is so rosy within. Schweikelbuerg 
Abbey in Bavaria had to close their 
school because they would not, at the 
request of the Nazis, reinstate a 
renegade priest of theirs as profes- 
sor in the school. 

After leaving Aachen Monday 
morning, November 8th, I journeyed 
to Maredsous. I did not know just 
how to get there, except that it was 
by way of Namur, so I bought my 
ticket for Namur thinking that this 
would put me pretty close to the Ab- 
bey. However, after Namur I had 
te go by train to Dinant and then by 
another train to Denee-Maredsous, 
both short trips. Then after get- 
ting off the train I could see the glo- 
rious Abbey up on the hill. A Bel- 
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gian customs officer gave me a sour 


impression of Belgium. He felt 
around in my suit-case till he discov- 
ered a little bottle of Kirschwasser 
that my Benfeld Cousin has insisted 
on my taking home with me. I saved 
him the trouble of further search by 
producing the little bottle of Him- 
beer Schnaps that was in the other 
end of the case. That was a souve- 
nir from Artolsheim. Reluctantly I 
contributed to Belgium $1.01 in the 
form of duty. I felt tempted to leave 
both bottles with compliments. Fi- 
nally I decided that this fee would 
give to the brandy a Belgium flavor, 
the while hoping that no further 
flavors would be added when cross- 
ing the English, Irish, and American 
borders. 


For your information I can say 
that the English customs officers 
were very fine—perfect gentlemen. 
They did not even let me open my 
luggage. Their courtesy and the 
politeness of the train crew and the 
tea boy at Dover have given me a 
very good first impression of Eng- 
land. 


Traveling through Namur, Liege, 
Dinant, and Louvain brought back 
war days. We read those names in 
the papers in the dread days of 1914 
—1918.—Maredsous is the “ne plus 
ultra” among Benedictine Abbeys. 
Location, the buildings, activities, 
everything is just wonderful. It is 
all the fruit of a big act of heroic 
charity on the part of Henry Philip 
Desclee. Mr. Desclee was a very 
wealthy man and he acquired a big 
piece of ground on a hill called 
Maredsous. The monks themselves 
do not know how the name arose. 


Henry Philip Desclee was a very 
devout Catholic and he wanted to go 
to Mass every morning. From the 
new home on the Maredsous hill it 
was a thirty minute trip to church 
so one fine day he said to his sons, 
“We ought to have a chapel and a 
priest so that we could more easily 
go to Mass each morning.” Now the 
French word for priest and for Ab- 
bot are exactly alike. The father 
meant simply “a priest,” but one of 
the little sons understood the word as 
Abbot, so he replied: “Papa, if you 
want to have an Abbot you must 
build an Abbey.” And that is what 
wealthy Mr. Desclee did. Ground, 
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church, Abbey, all complete was 
handed over to Benedictines from 
Beuron with Placidus Wolter as first 
Abbot. The second Abbot was a de 
Hemptine, and the third was our 
dear Marmion. The fourth Abbot 
is now reigning. Abbot Marmion died 
in 1922. 

The Abbey Church is neo-Gothic, 
and a masterpiece. It has been 
spoiled to some extent by painting 
the stone interior. The gold painted 
bands around the red painted stone 
pillars cut down the beautiful height 
in appearance. Yet the structure is 
magnificent. Maredsous has an ex- 
cellent school for the humanities. 
Ninety-five students are in attend- 
They also have a fine art 
with forty boys attending. 


ance. 
school 


Belgium has a law that requires 
that all cemeteries be public. Catho- 
lies, Jews and Protestants are plant- 
ed together after death. Each grave 
is blessed separately for the Catholic 
dead. The monks wanted to have 
their own dead together near the 
Monastery, so they sold a strip of 
ground behind the church to the 
civic authorities who made it a public 
cemetery, but only the monks are bu- 
ried there. 


Maredsous hill is a little more than 
a half mile long and in the form of 
an are. At one end is the Abbey; 
at the other end is St. Scholastica’s 
Convent or “Maredret,” as it is 
called. This is a convent of inclosed 
nuns. They lead a real cloistral life, 
living chiefly on the doweries brought 
by the Sisters that join the Com- 
munity. Abbot de Hemptine was the 
architect for the convent and chapel. 
His own sister is the Abbess and still 
reigns. 


I got to Louvain in the rain last 
Wednesday night, November 10th. 
The Abbot was at the depot to meet 
me, but he failed to see me. Con- 
sequently I went to the Abbey of 
Mont Cesar by taxi. Mont Cesar is 
well located on a prominent hill just 
at the edge of the city. Mont Cesar 
or Kaisersberg gets its name from 
the fact that a Kaiser lived on this 
elevated spot. The Kaiser concerned 
was the great Charles V. His secre- 
tary was the later Pope Hadrian 
VI. Some of the old brick buildings 
of the XI to XV century still stand 
where lived the Knights Templar. 
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The dining room where Charles VY 
and the later Hadrian VI once ate 
is now the Abbey’s hen house, the 
ceiling of which still shows faintly 
the old painted decorations. 

In Louvain I stopped in big St. 
Peter’s Church, reconstructed since 
the war, where they were having a 
Requiem High Mass and sermon for 
the war dead. As we came out of 
the church, the bells rang, the big 
whistle somewhere blew for a full 
minute. Crowds of persons in the 
street took off their hats. It was 
eleven a. m., November 11th; Ar- 
mistice Day in Louvain. We also 
paused a bit in St. Michael’s Church 
and in the sanctuary was the Bishop 
tector of the Louvain University. 
The big library built by American 
generosity to replace the one burned 
in the war is a magnificent thing. It 
was my good fortune to visit also the 
tomb of Father Damian the leper 
priest, about whose transfer to Lou- 
vain the papers wrote so much. Here 
is a fine thing that I learned about 
this Fr. Damian. He was a Picpus 
Father and the Picpus Fathers fol- 
low the Rule of St. Benedict, without 
observing the choir duties. 

Before leaving Belgium I stopped 
and tried a second time to exchange 
the ten marks of German money 
brought out of Germany. The Bel- 
gians just wouldn’t take Hitler’s old 
marks. I guess the bank in England 
will exchange them for me. The ride 
across the Channel was very rough. 
Again I want to say that I greatly 
appreciated the gentlemanliness of 
the English persons we met on our 
arrival. My trip is fast reaching 
the homeward trek. The following 
still remain to be gone through: 
London, Princethorpe, Dublin, Bray, 
Glenstal Priory, Listowel, Killarney, 
Prinknash Priory (now Abbey), 
Buckfast, Downside—and all aboard 
at Southampton on November 26th 
to travel on the S. S. Hamburg to 
arrive in New York December 3rd, 
so that I shall be with you for the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
May God bless you and Mary pro- 
tect you. 


Yours most cordially, 
% Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


A Question close to home gives us 
an opportunity to explain ourselves. 


I am curious to know how many 
members there are in the Benedictine 
Abbey at St. Meinrad. Also, just 
what are your “Junior Brothers”? 

At the Abbey, and Seminary 
which it conducts, there are at St. 
Meinrad almost 500 souls, approxi- 
mately 150 monks at the Abbey and 
350 students in the Seminary. 

Eighty-five Benedictine Fathers 
belong to the Abbey. However, some 
of them at the instance of Father 
Abbot have devoted their lives to our 
Indian Missions in North and South 
Dakota. Another group conducts the 
Marmion Military Academy at 
Aurora, Illinois, while another group 
devotes itself to the care of some 
10,000 souls in the diocese. 

There are 40 Clerics at the Abbey 
—young Benedictines preparing for 
the Priesthood. 

The 50 Brothers at the Abbey are 
our carpenters, bakers, cooks, tailors, 
engineers, gardeners, etc. 

The Junior Brothers are young 
men who come to the Monastery 
from their eighth grade. Here they 
receive a three year schooling and 
manual training; then they are re- 
ceived into the novitiate to pro- 
nounce their vows within a year. 
Literature concerning their life may 
be obtained by writing to Father 
Abbot. 

Often people ask their priest to 
pray for them. Would they do it 
without being asked? 

Do priests pray for us laymen? 

Yes, certainly, and in a way many 
of the laity do not realize. Your 
Pastor, for instance, is obliged to 
offer Mass for you and the entire 
parish on every Sunday of the year 
and on thirty-five other feast days. 
That means that almost ninety Mass- 
es are said by the Pastor for his 
flock. The Bishop says as many 
Masses for his whole diocese. 

But more still! When the priest 
prays the Divine Office, he is not 
praying for himself alone, but for 
you, for all the members of the 
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Church. He prays to God in your—the 


name. He was set apart just for 
that. He is the “public and official 
intercessor of humanity before 
God,” says Pope Pius XI. 


May I use my ordinary Rosary 
beads to say the Seven Dolors 
Rosary? 

No. In order to gain the indul- 
gences the rosary of the Seven Dolors 
must be used. 


In the Acts of the Apostles chap- 
ter 2 verses 44 and 45 we read: “And 
all that believed were together, and 
had all things in common. Their 
possessions and goods they sold, and 
divided them to all, according as 
everyone had need.” Is that not the 
doctrine of Communism? 


Absolutely not. Examining the 
text we can see that with the early 
Christians private property was a 
right, possessed by individuals. 
Voluntarily they gave up that right. 
Communism denies that man has 
such a right. They would deprive 
man of his property by force. More- 
over, the early Christians believed in 
a God, for Whose greater glory and 
their own salvation they gave up 
these rights, lest by them they be im- 
peded from the reward offered to the 
“poor in spirit.” Communism denies 
God’s existence and violently con- 
fiscates property for the glorification 
of the State. 


It is a mystery that some people 
wish to be descendant from the ape. 
To make them prove that they do 
would be a sufficient answer to this 
question. 


How can I prove that I didn’t come 
from an ape? 


You can prove that your soul 
doesn’t come from the ape by reason, 
by revelation, and by the results of 
scientific investigation failing to 
prove otherwise. You can conclude 
that your body doesn’t come from the 
ape from the findings and pronounce- 
ments of eminent scientists. Let us 
first consider the soul. Like begets 
like. The soul of a man is a simple, 
spiritual being, possessing faculties 
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intellect and the will—and 
emotions. The life principle of a 
brute is dependent on and essentially 
united with matter—has neither in- 
tellect nor will, nor has it emotions. 
Now to assert that this lower prin- 
ciple (the brute soul) begets or is 
the source of the higher being (the 
human soul) we assert that it can 
produce an effect superior—not only 
accidently but essentially—to _it- 
self, which is contrary to reason. 
Revelation offers us the explanation 
of the origin of the soul by teaching 
that God Himself creates it. The 
data gathered by scientists and 
pseudo-scientists show nothing what 
ever (nor will anything ever be 
shown) that can disprove the ac- 
count of Scripture concerning the 
origin of man’s soul. 


There is nothing in the hypothesis 
that your body evolved from the ape 
that is intrinsically impossible or re- 
pugnant to reason—still since there 
is no scientific proof for this theory 
it is best not to assent to it too 
readily. Revelation seems to indicate 
a direct creation by God of man’s 
body, and this possibility has cer- 
tainly not been disproved; still it is 
not contrary to faith to believe that 
what was to be man’s body passed 
through several stages of evolution 
before the infusion of the soul by 
God. Many eminent scientists hold 
now, though, that even the evolution 
of man’s body is not to be held. It 
has never been definitely or conclu- 
sively proven that the body of man 
evolved from the ape. On the con- 
trary the meagre findings of research 
workers make the theory seem very 
weak and improbable. There is no 
doubt that the “Missing Link” is 
still missing and from all indication 
will continue to be. Hence one is 
perfectly free to consider his body as 
the result of evolution from the ape 
as long as he considers his soul as 
the creation of God. Since we have 
our choice, is it not preferable to con- 
sider our bodies as direct from God 
too? 
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Let's 


URING the Book Fair, recent- 

ly held at Rockefeller Center, 

New York, a prominent writer 
decried the failure to read more in- 
tensively, and especially discounted 
the value of the actor as an inter- 
preter for the writer. A storm of 
protest resulted, and writers and 
actors hastened to point out the con- 
tribution of the stage to literature. 
Many apparently mediocre books 
have been brought to life and made 
to live through the efforts of actor 
and play-wright. Never a mediocre 
book, but one which might easily 
have passed into oblivion, Bruce Mar- 
shall’s work, Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, has been given new life and 
meaning through the lines of Brian 
Doherty, and interpreted by an out- 
standing cast headed by the veteran 
actor Al Shean as the humble Bene- 
dictine monk. Though it presents 
rare comedy, it is handled with a 
delicacy befitting a theme so close to 
the sacred, while the humanness of 
its clergy tends to emphasize the 
divine mission they follow. The sim- 
plicity and intensity of Benedictine 
life is beautifully exemplified in the 
humble, earnest Father Malachy. 
The play has been enjoying a full 
house every night for the past two 
weeks on Broadway, proof that there 
are still people left who can find an 
evening’s entertainment away from 
the usual flare and blare. 

The onward march of Christian 
principles and culture, translated by 
word and example into Catholic life 
and good citizenship through Amer- 
ica’s rapidly growing school sys- 
tem—the Catholic schools of the na- 
tion, is given but scanty attention in 
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our American educational literature. 
A History of Catholic Education in 
the United States by Very Rev. J. A. 
Burns, and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, 
M. A., (Benziger) is a worthy at- 
tempt to record for posterity the 
achievement of the American Catho- 
lic school. In Dr. Burns we have a 
pioneer historian of this field. His 
earlier works “The Catholic School 
System in the United States” (1908) 
and “Growth and Development of 
the Catholic School System in the 
United States” (1912), serve not 
only as a background for this volume 
but constitute a source of material 
for the earlier chapters of this book. 
The burden of this work is to bring 
the earlier works up to date. 

The authors have divided their 
subject matter into eleven chapters. 
The first four recount the problems 
and proverbs of Catholic educational 
beginnings up to 1840. Chapter five 
presents in a sketchy form the de- 
velopment from 1840 until 1935. The 
remaining chapters deal with the 
specific phases of Catholic education 
in America—its extraordinary ex- 
pansion in a non-Catholic country, 
the relationship between church and 
state, the basis for Catholic school 
organization, the curriculum and 
teacher preparation, and finally the 
growth and present status of second- 
ary and higher education. 

The book is intended as a normal 
school and teacher’s college text, but 
it deserves a broader reading public. 
The progress Catholic education has 
made in this country, how it fares 
to-day, and what its lasting contri- 
bution is to society is everybody’s 
business. 
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Vatican news is no longer just 
church news but it, too, has become 
everybody’s news and the importance 
of having it properly transmitted to 
the world has long been accepted by 
publishers the world over. Since 
1921 Thomas B. Morgan has been 
an American Vatican reporter. He 
was present in the Vatican when 
Benedict XV passed, he was the first 
to flash the news of the election of 
Pius XI, and was the first American 
newspaper man to obtain a private 
audience with the new Pope. He 
has spent a goodly part of his life in 
Italy and counts among his _inti- 
mates, members of the Papal Court, 
while outside Vatican City he is re- 
ceived into the home of I] Duce with 
the warmth of a personal friend. He 
has retraced the youthful footsteps 
of the Holy Father through research 
and travel and has reported them 
most interestingly in his new book, 
A Reporter at the Papal Court 
(Longmans). Always a newspaper 
man with an eye to color he gives a 
delightful picture of the beloved Pon- 
tiff, with a respectful reverence that 
is truly admirable from the pen of 
one who is obviously not of the faith. 
Particularly interesting is his dis- 
cussion of the Lateran Treaty and 
his interview with the Pope imme- 
diately afterward. 

Brother Petroc’s is without doubt 
the Catholic story of 1937. But to it 
one must add a recent novel by Mrs. 
J. L. Garvin—Child of Light (Long- 
mans). Faith is her theme, though 
it is hidden beneath a wealth of in- 
cident and rather unusual character- 
izations. Elvira, the wandering mu- 
sician mother, and Marietta use their 
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faith as a sort of rare medicine 
locked away and taken out only at 
stated times during which they en- 
close themselves in convent walls. 
Since the results are so satisfying, 
the doses are rather large and fre- 
quent. But after the treatment is 
over, usually at the close of the len- 
ten season, they emerge from their 
convent-hospital and the safe min- 
istrations of their spiritual doctor, 
the old Monseigneur, to knock about 
the world again. Finally Marietta, 
bruised and broken from her life 
with profligate Jean-Lou, seeks the 
protecting advice of Monseigneur. 
Alas, Monseigneur is building a new 
church. Chantal, her English friend, 
is engrossed with her own acts of 
mercy, and for a while they all 
flounder about as it were, engrossed 
within the sea of their own problems. 
But the old medicine still stands in 
the cupboard and when the world 
sedatives have failed, they turn once 
more to the healing qualities of the 
Cross. Though loosely woven and at 
times rather confusing, Child of 
Light is a worth while addition to 
the fiction shelf of your library. 


Reverend Paul Joseph Volk, A Pio- 
neer Missionary in two Continents 
by Reverend Norbert Russwurm, 
0. S. B., (St. Bernard Abbey Book 
Shop) is the biography of a secular 
priest who left his home in Germany 
to labor in the present archdiocese 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and after- 
wards in Ecuador, South America, 
and Panama. The writer has traced 
the career of this zealous and intre- 
pid missionary, who over a period of 
forty years built one church for 
every two years of service. In 
Ecuador and Panama Father Volk 
gave a new impetus to the evangeli- 
zation of the Panama Indians, spend- 
ing the last twenty years of his life 
among them, and proving his slogan: 
“The hardest and poorest place is for 
me.” His spiritual children and their 
children, particularly the Ursuline 
Sisters and alumnae of Mount Saint 
Joseph’s Convent in Kentucky, have 
in this book a telling souvenir of the 
work which gave to them the bless- 
ings of a well-organized church in a 
locality peopled by few Catholics. 


Adventure and excitement must 
season the stories of our young peo- 
ple if we would hold their interest. 
The Red Flame of Sound (Benziger) 
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by Frances E. Benz is the exciting 
story of a mad-man scientist who has 
centered his prodigious mental pow- 
ers on the gigantic force of sound. 
He produces an invisible ray that 
will destroy everything in its path. 
He succeeds for a time forgetful of 
his adversaries, two fine boys and a 
good priest. Trapped underground, 
nearly killed in a plane crash, and 
finally escaping death, the three 
heroes experience the things that 
every boy loves to read about. No 
less thrilling is the entangled mur- 
der story, The Mystery of Saint 
Regis (Benziger) in which Father 
Neil Boyton, S. J., compels a group 
of innocent young lads with stout 
hearts and willing hands, to deal 
with a brutal outlaw. Their dis- 
covery of a horrible murder leads to 
a series of clues, a kidnapping, and 
several good fights. Then a pleasant 
surprise brings happiness to the 
characters and a jolly fine feeling to 
a boyish reader. 


A tiny gem of a book is Our 
Kateri (Benziger) by Sister M. Im- 
maculata. It is a short biography of 
“the fairest flower that ever bloomed 
among true men.” The discrepancies 
of the author “through lack of data” 
are over-balanced by the simple lan- 
guage and beautiful story of a maid 
who kept her purity unsullied midst 
great temptations and who bore mul- 
tiple suffering for the sake of Christ. 
A soul-stirring passage is the com- 
parison drawn between the Blessed 
Virgin and Tekakwitha: “Like Te- 
kakwitha, Mary of Nazareth had not 
wished for marriage, and like this 
Indian maid, the young Hebrew had 
borne the revilings of her own people 
who could not tolerate the thoughts 
of an unmarried woman.” The book 
speaks best for itself—read it! 


Sanctity is but union with the Di- 
vine Will. Each saint differs from 
all others because of some virtue 
practised to a more eminent degree; 
still all are one in conformity with 
the Will of God. In the spiritual 
notes of Sister Mary John Berch- 
mans (Benziger), which were gath- 
ered by her own sister, Sister Mary 
Edwin O’Neill, R. H. N., who was 
also her biographer, we discern the 
operations of a soul wholly aban- 
doned to the conquest of Grace. Her 
active life radiated good within her 
great circle of friends. Full of the 
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joy of a soul close to God, she suc- 
ceeded in winning many hearts to a 
greater love of Christ. Four years 
of intense physical suffering pre- 
pared her for the Divine Court. She 
accepted all unconditionally and 
merited the intimacy of a Gertrude 
with her Divine Spouse. 


Anything that will console a dis- 
tressed heart and which will help the 
sick has immense value. Father Ed- 
mund J. Goebel, Ph. D., has collected 
the sayings of Saints and holy souls 
in a little book entitled, Saints to 
help the Sick and the Dying (Ben- 
ziger). He tells us how we may help 
our dear ones at a time when we 
need to think fast and act promptly. 
A list of saints who are invoked for 
various ailments is included in this 
little friend of the sickroom. 


Cinderellas are not all in the fairy 
books but are to be found also among 
the saints. From the German of 
Alban Stolz, Rev. Norbert Groth 
brings to us The Life of Saint 
Germana, a little French shepherd- 
ess, who suffered much from a 
wicked step-mother. By humility and 
patience she overcame her hard lot. 
She was canonized June 29, 1867, 
thus exemplifying the words of 
Christ, “He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” 


Two books of the Social Problem 
Series which have been compiled and 
published by St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, tell us not only 
that there are social problems, but 
also what these problems are. Eco- 
nomics and Finance gives a sum- 
mary history of Capitalism and de- 
scribes its nature. To investigate the 
economic order as to the mere facts 
is not sufficient. Nor does our book 
stop with that. It goes on to inform 
us by what kind of false philosophy 
Capitalism was and is being directed. 
Subjects of private ownership, labor 
unions, and socialism also receive at- 
tention. No one will deny the neces- 
sity of social organizations especially 
such as the State, with authority to 
govern, but opinions differ as to how 
the State should be organized and 
what it can and should do and what 
it cannot and should not do. Politic- 
al Theories and Forms examines 
some of these opinions and explains 
the purpose of the State. From this 
treatise we can know how far the 
responsibility of the State extends 
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with regard to present day social 
problems. Both books are highly 
recommended for informative read- 
ing. 

A good summary of Christian doc- 
trine for the high school teacher or 
student comes from the pen of Rev- 
erend Ferdinand C. Flaque, S. T. B., 
under the title God our Creator and 
is the first volume of the High School 
Religion Series, Catholic Truth in 
Survey. The subject matter covered 
forms half of that usual to a com- 
plete course of religion. Funda- 
mental points of doctrine are empha- 
sized. The matter is divided into 
chapters or topics, which allow for 
further explanation on the part of 
the teacher, thus providing a work- 
able basis. 


Our January Book Shelf 


A History of Catholic Education in 
the United States, by Very Rev. 
J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., and 
Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, Benziger 
Brothers, Price $3.20. 


A Reporter at the Papal Court, 
Thomas B. Morgan, 
Price $3.00. 


Child of Light, by Mrs. J. L. Garvin, 
Longmans, Price $2.00. 

A Pioneer Missionary in Two Con- 
tinents, by Reverend Norbert Russ- 
wurm, O. S. B., St. Bernard Abbey 
Book Shop, St. Bernard, Alabama, 
Price $1.10. 


The Red Flame of Sound, by Frances 
E. Benz, Benziger Brothers, Price 
$1.25. 

The Mystery of Saint Regis, By Fa- 
ther Neil Boyton, S. J., Benziger, 
Brothers, Price $1.50. 


Joseph the Just, by Sister of Saint 
Joseph, Benziger Brothers, Price 
$1.00. 

Our Kateri, by Sister M. Immacu- 
lata, Benziger Brothers, Price 
$1.50. 

Sister Mary John Berchmans, by 
Sister Mary Edwin O’Neill, R. 
H. N., Benziger Brothers, Price 
$1.75. 

Saints to Help the Sick and the Dy- 
ing, by Reverend Edmund J. 
Goebel, Ph. D., Benziger Brothers, 
Price $1.50. 


by 
Longmans, 


The Life of St. Germana, by Alb 
Stolz translated by Rev. Norbe 
Groth, Lohmann Company, P 
$0.50. 

Economics and Finance and Politie 
Theories and Forms, St. John 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., sing! 
copies $0.30. 

God Our Creator, Vol. 1 (Hig 
School yi Series) by Re 
Ferdinand C. Falque, S. T. B 

Ground Plan ter Catholic Readi 
by F. J. Sheed, Sheed & Wardyy 
Price $0.50. 
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Pamphlets . 


The Paulist Press 
The Ideal Parishioner, by Rewy 
erend John S. Spence 
Spain and the Christian Front, by 
Arnold Lunn 
Communism and Union Labor, by 
Raymond T. Feely, S. J. 
Indulgenced Prayers and Ejacula- 
tions, Approved Sources 
The Queen’s Work 
Godless Communism, by J. Rogesl 
Lyons, S. J. 
Communism, Our Common Enemy, | 
by Thomas J. Feeney, S. J 


GIVE AND TAKE 


Seattle, Washington 
Dear Editor; 

The youth who read “Give and 
Take” in THe Grait will, I feel, 
profit by an experience of mine if 
you care to print it. It is not ex- 
ceptional, but boys are always wrest- 
ling with the same problem, and 
this may help them to decide that 
the “old folks” know best. 

As far back as I can remember I 
was interested in athletics. From 
the age of twelve to sixteen I par- 
ticipated in almost all the sports 
popular at that time, became pro- 
ficient at most of them. 

I was strong, agile and exceeding- 
ly quick with hands and feet; and 
principally because of this speed I 
settled on boxing as my favorite 
sport, at the age of sixteen. At 
first I had no idea of becoming a 
professional, but within a year sev- 
eral sporting men in my home city 
became deeply interested in my box- 
ing and in my future. By the time I 
was eighteen many acquaintances 
were urging me to go into the ring. 

I was flattered, but for a time I 
withstood all these temptations, be- 
cause of my school education and my 
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parents’ objections. Also, I knew 
that there were a number of things 
about prizefighting that I would 
never like—mainly, I believe, the 
many people of low character that 
would consider me their pal. I liked 
the sport but I did not like its asso- 
ciations. 


Then a boxer of national reputa- 
tion came to our town, and I was in- 
duced to box with him privately, that 


my would-be backers might see 
whether I was really as clever as 
they thought me. 

I’ll never forget it. Two saloon- 
keepers and a horse-racing man were 
ready to put up many thousands of 
dollars to “make me champion wel- 
terweight of the world,” if I made a 
good showing with the visitor. 

I did more than that, I was his 
master at every department of the 
sport. My sporting friends “went 
mad” over me, and when my father 
learned that I was about to be led 
from the plans he had made for me, 
his heart was wellnigh broken. 


We had a heart-to-heart talk, and 
I confessed to him that I found it all, 
but the boxing itself, very distaste- 
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ful. He told me then just what kind 7 
of man I was going to be, in 
maturity, describing my disposition ~ 
better than I myself could have done. 7 

He won; I could never resist his © 
love and his logic. But, as was his 
way, he “left the gate open” for me 
to change my mind if I desired to do 
so after three years. 

Substantially, his proposition was 
this: I was to continue my studies 
and literary work, and read law in 
his office for three years, boxing only 
for exercise and sport. If at the end © 
of that time (when I would be about 
twenty-two) I still desired to be a 7 
prizefighter, he and my mother would 
consent. “I am satisfied,” he said, © 
“that your finer nature will guide © 
you by that time.” 

He was right; for at twenty-two 
I had “cooled off” about boxing and © 
was more interested in other forms 
of physical culture. And I have al 
ways been grateful for the counsel 
that kept me out of the prize ring. — 
It is not the place for a young man 
who desires to live a clean, upright 
and constructive life. 


An expert boxer (L. E. E.) 
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